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ie 
LEpos: 


Tuis epithet is applied in the Homeric 
poems to a miscellaneous variety of sub- 
stantives: totake alone the instances from the 
Iliad given in Dr. Leaf’s Index, we have iepi) 
modus ’Heriwvos 1.366, iepov juap Vili. 66, kvédas 
iepov xi. 194, dvAdKwv iepov TéeAos X. 56, tepds 
ixbus xvi. 407, iepos didpos xvii. 464, iepos 
xixAos (place of justice) xviii. 504, It is of 
course far from easy to see why several of 
these things should be called in any real 
sense sacred or holy,—granting that the 
poet really intended the epithet to bear a 
serious meaning,—and attempts have been 
made, as is well known, to connect iepos now 
with is, now with tps, so as to give it the 
primary signification of nimbleness or 
strength: from which in some not very in- 
telligible way the idea of sanctity may have 
been developed. Possibly philologers are 
right in this: but I cannot believe that 
when the Homeric poets came to use tepds 
the notion of ‘strong’ or ‘active’ was 
present to their minds. If it was so 
present, then it is curious that the epithet 
Should be so seldom employed precisely on 
those occasions when epithets of strength 
seem to be especially required, —in describing 
the vigour of the warrior, the force of the 
blow,—in short, why it should so seldcm be 
found in the thousand cases where ideas of 
force and activity are most emphasised. As 
far as 1 know the only Homeric hero who 
is described as iepds is Telemachus, in the 
phrase tepyy) ts TyAeuayoro—a collocation 
Which does not, of course, preclude the 
NO, CXXXII. VOL. XV. 


primary connection of the adjective with 
the origines of is, but which at the 
same time certainly does not render such a 
connection more probable. 

I would suggest that (whatever its 
antecedent history) ‘tepos has never in 
classical «literature meant anything to the 
poet or hearer but ‘holy’ or ‘sacred,’ and 
that, bearing this meaning in itself, it has 
been frequently used as a purely conventional 
epithet under circumstances which deprive 
it of all real signification. In this respect 
it has a rather striking parallel in the 
English word ‘sely ’ (selig, blessed), so often 
found in Chaucer and Middle English 
generally. ‘There seems to be a tendency, 
more especially in the earlier stages of the 
development of a literature (and in simple 
speech always) to:use some adjectives so as to 
emphasise and adorn rather than to convey 
a really explainable meaning. So when we 
find that ‘sely ’ is used by Chaucer in such a 
variety of contexts that Professor Skeat’s 
Glossarial Index assigns to it the mis- 
cellaneous meanings ‘happy, kind, good, 
holy, innocent, simple, poor, pitiable, wretched, 
foolish,’ here, surely, is a word which is 
employed without any definite signification 
at all: and a tolerably exact parallel to 
Homer’s way of using ‘sacred’ in iepds 
dippos, tepos ixOus, even to his iepov jap. I 
do not exactly propose to render the latter 
phrase by ‘the whole blessed day’: still, 
slang may serve (indeed, nothing serves 
better) to illustrate a tendency in language : 
and other slang epithets used ina similar way 
will doubtless occur to the student. The 
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day is not really blessed, any more than it is 
really ‘dear’ in the phrase ‘the live-long 
day’ (Den lieben langen Tag Hab’ ich nur 
Schmerz und Plag’): nor is Homer’s jap 
in any intended sense iepdv: it is only called 
so by a peculiar convention, easier to illus- 
trate than to explain. 


Spwevs. 


Mr. Lang accounts for this epithet of 
Apollo by supposing that the mouse was a 
tribal totem, and that a mouse-cult was 
eventually superseded by and merged in the 
Apollo-worship. The history of religion 
and especially of Greek religion of course 
supplies many instances of this kind of 
amalgamation: but it would be satisfactory 
if we could somehow account for this rather 
surprising association of mice with gods. 
Personally I should like to suggest the 
hypothesis that Apollo is the Mouse-god— 
called Smintheus in Iliad i. and represented 
on coins of the Troad with a mouse in his 
hand, in his temple at Chryse with a mouse 
under his foot (Strabo xiii.)—simply because 
he is the sender and healer of disease: if it 
be not extravagant to suppose that antiquity 
may have recognised the possible trans- 
mission of disease by mice, just as modern 
medical science associates infection with 
rats. Not to mention that nowhere else 
in Homer than in the story of the Greek 
plague is Apollo addressed as ‘ Mouse-god,’ 
it is surely of the highest significance that 
the two accounts of the misfortune to 
Sennacherib’s invadingarmy attribute the dis- 
asterrespectively to pestilence and mice. The 
Egyptian story, as given by Herodotus (ii. 
141),isthat a multitudeof field-mice devoured 
the quivers, bow-strings, and shield-handles 
of the enemy: while the Jewish authorities 
(differing indeed from the Egyptian as to 
the locality-of the occurrence) certainly imply 
a pestilence : ‘the angel of the Lord smote 
in the camp of the Assyrians an hundred 
and eighty and five thousand men’ (ii. Kings 
19, 35). Is it possible that Homer’s 
pestilence and the story quoted by Strabo 
of an army overthrown by mice at Hamax- 
itus in the Troad are really two narratives 
of the same occurrence? At any rate the 
epithet Smintheus and the story of Sen 
nacherib, taken together, seem to point to 
something more than a mere coincidence. 
It is also worth noting that the mouse and 
bowstring theory of Sennacherib’s misfortune 
is of Egyptian origin, and that Egypt indeed 
seems to have been particularly given to 
mouse-worship (see Custom and Myth, to go 





no farther). Now Egypt in antiquity was 
the home of medical science : 


intpos S€ Exacros émioTHwY TEpL TAVTwV 
avOpuirwv: H yap Uaujovos eiat yevebAns.—Od. 
a 
iv. 231. 


AaBpevoua. 


The verb AaBpevoua is practically drag 
Aeyopevov, occurring only in Homer and then 
twice in one passage (J/. xxiii. 474 and 478), 
Here, as will be remembered, Aias the son 
of Oileus is rebuking Idomeneus the Cretan 
for presuming to ‘spot the winner’ in the 
Greek chariot-race. The chariots have 
apparently rounded the turning-point, and 
are coming back at speed towards the 
assembled spectators : while they are still a 
long way off, Idomeneus, who has special 
advantages as sitting tmréptatos év zepwry, 
tells the Greeks that as far as he can see 
Diomedes is leading. Aias, who thinks 
differently, is very angry, and commands 
Idomeneus not to AapeverGar,—that is, 
according to the ordinary interpretation, 
which connects AaBpeveoGar with AaBpds, to 
brag, to talk rashly or boisterously. 

Now I submit that Idomeneus has 
expressed himself with most commendable 
caution and deference to adverse opinion 
(GAAG Were kai types dvarraddv'od yap éywye 
ed diuaytyviokw Soxéer dé por) and that it is 
absurd to accuse him, as Aias is supposed to 
do, of bragging or hectoring or forcing his 
belief down the spectators’ throats. Messrs. 
Lang, Leaf, and Myers (no doubt, re- 
cognising this) render Aias’ words ri wdpos 
haBpeveae ‘why pratest thou untimely?’ and 
this, I have no doubt, is something like the 
right sense,—except that wapos surely means 
‘ still,’ ‘now as before.’ But if AaBpevouat 
were derived from Aafpds, it would certainly 
mean something much more forceful and 
violent than mere prating or talking 
nonsense. Wherever Aafpds occurs in 
Homer, it has the meaning of boisterous, 
turbulent, violent, greedy : the idea of mere 
idle talk is nowhere as far as I know 
present. Is it fanciful to dissever AaBpevopat 
altogether from AaBpds, and to see in this 
verb a reference to the AaBpvus, the Cretan 
axe, special symbol of the Cretan Zeus, of 
which Messrs. Evans and Hogarth have 
discovered so many models and represent- 
ations in the country of Idomeneus: and 
which may be supposed to have been the 
crest as it were and national emblem of 
Crete? ri wapos AaBpevear would then mean, 
Do not be always lying like a Cretan. We 
do not know at how early a period the stigma 
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of habitual mendacity, alluded to by Epi- 
menides, may have begun to attach to 
Idomeneus’ countrymen. But it is perhaps 
not without significance that when Odysseus 
is inventing a story about his antecedents, 


he poses as a Cretan: and the poet calls 
attention to the artistic perfection of the 
falsehood : ioxe Wevdea woAda A€ywv érvpotow 
dpota (Od. xix. 203). 

A. D. Goptey. 





NOTES ON THE NEMEANS OF PINDAR. 


Nem. 3, 29 (Christ’s numeration is fol- 
lowed for the Nemeans). 


a $ 
ererat d¢ Adyw dikas Gwtos éodbs aiveiv. 


Prof. Bury has well pointed out the anti- 
climax in the last two words. There is only 
one way of avoiding this, viz. by giving 
them a special reference to the victor. Now 
in vv. 15 and 83 we have a play on the name 
KXew the muse, and ’Apurto-kX€idas, the vic- 
tor whom she favours. I propose to intro- 
duce this conception here also. ‘The flower 
of justice goes with reason, @.e. the omen in 
the name, (bidding us) praise the noble.’ So 
in Ol. 6, 56 70 Kai KaredaprEev Kareicbat vw 
tovr’ Ovup’ GBavarov (sc. “Iapos amd tov twr). 
Mdyos is capable of a variety of interpreta- 
tions! : ‘reason’ asin Isth. 8, 61 kat viv pepe 
Moyov will satisfy the conditions best: tor 
the omen in the name is to a Greek a de- 
termining factor in his career. I take then 
dikas dwros to be a different thing from 
Moyos. ‘To praise the noble’ is at all times 
dixas dwros : while on this occasion the name 
’Apwrro-kAeidas makes it eminently ‘ reason- 
able,’ 

Nem, 3, 4 


, 47 
, QA . r ss 
cwpata de Tapa Kpovidav 
-o ; a, 
Kevravpov doOpuatvovra Koptlev. 


The exploits of Achilles while still a boy 
are described. It has been observed that 
Pindar’s description of Achilles is intended 
as a parallel to the labours of the pancra- 
tiast. This comparison is brought out. bet- 
ter by the reading owpat: than by cwpara. 
For the pancratiast uses his arms in boxing, 
and the strength of his whole body in wrest- 
ling. Now Achilles trains his hands and 
arms by the use of the javelin (v. 44), 
where yepoi is emphatic by position. odpare 
then is needed in v. 48. It is hardly neces- 
sury perhaps to change do@uaivovta of B to 
doOpaivovre with Triclinius. The neuter is 
possible (sc. Onpia or the like) and the cor- 


% ‘The maxim, saying,’ Rede, has been suggested. 
We might then compare Frag. 216 (235) copol 5& Kar 
70 undev &yav eros alvnocay tepicoas. 


rector of B who changed the Dat. to the 
Accus. (by yp. a perhaps, whence the con- 
flate reading cwyatia) has left the Accus. 
ado Ouaivovra untouched. 


Nem, 4, 90. 

The only change necessary is the trans- 
position of wai thus: 6 ods, wat, detoerat, 
which gives complete correspondence (v. 91 
begins dAAotot) with, say, 6 xpvods eyopevds 
of v. 82. The editors confidently assert that 
the tense is wrong: in the teeth of the 
scholia which have acerat kat iuvyoe (cf. on 
Ol. 1. 103 above). As the scholia rightly 
say, Euphanes will sing of Callicles dyAady) 
as amobavivta arofavwv. Why should the 
action be limited to the past? To limit it 
thus is quite gratuitous, while we have even 
if driven from that position the alternative 
that Pindar meant by deécerar ‘must sing 
of’: that is, if the praises of Callicles are to 
be declaimed in the future it must be done 
by Euphanes, not by Pindar. That some 
such meaning is intended by the poet seems 
clear from vv. 91-2: 


ss . 9 
aXXo 8 dAtkes GAO Ta 8’ adros avTiTYXH 
eArerat Tis ExaoTos eSoxutata pacha. 


In other words, Pindar declines to cele- 
brate the victory of Callicles on the ground 
that he knows nothing of the special fea- 
tures of that event. It must be left to 
Euphanes to fulfil the task. That there was 
hereditary talent in this direction in Tima- 
sarchus’ family is clear from v. 14 of this 
ode. 


Nem. 7, 60. 


, 4s ne , 
ToApav 0€ KaAGY apoLEevy 
civeow ovx atoBdarre ppevav. 


So nearly all editors for the MS. cvveois. 
Christ forms an exception: but I cannot 
divine the relation to the Greek original of 
his version ‘ prudentia mentis cavit ne audacia 
stolida ab honestis depelleretur.’ To mention 
only one point : what has become of dpopeve t 
It is almost as difficult however to see why 
atverw should have displaced cuveous. The 
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latter gives perfect sense: ‘prudence does 
not diminish the zest for adventure upon 
which you have embarked.’ I take civeois 
dpevav together, though comparing Ol. 7, 46 
we might press the dzo- of the vb. into our 
service to govern dpevav. Editors however 
take droBAarre as laedo, pessumdo (Dissen). 
[ give Dissen’s version as the conventional 
one: ‘non laedit eripitque vim mentis, hoc 
est conservat mentis vigorem.’ He adds senex 
est enim Thearion referring to the scholia on 
v. 99 (146) which is concerned with Sogenes 
alone. But even granted that Thearion was 
senex it is more natural to say that his wis- 
dom did not drive from him the spirit of 
adventure than viceversa. But Dissen 
himself takes the words to refer to victories 
won long since by Thearion: in whieh case I fail 
to see what vigor mentis has to do with the 
matter. Perhaps the sense intended by 
Dissen is: as a youth you had roApa Kaddv, 
now in your old age you have not lost cvveois. 
The comparative simplicity of my version is 
a recommendation in itself besides the reten- 
tion of the MS. reading. 


N 4,70 
em. 7, 70 sqq. 
Evéevida ratpabe Swyev €S, aTOLVUW 
, » 
py) Téeppa tpoBas dxovO dre yadxomdpaov opaat 
n , , ; 

Goav yAGoaar, ds eereuev Tadao patwv 

cal : , ony » Sti 
avxeva Kat oGevos adlavTov, aibwve Tpw adi 

yuiov éurecetv. 


It may seem hazardous to attempt a com- 
plete readjustment of the prevailing views 
about this well-known passage. It is 
generally assumed that there is in Pindar’s 
simile some reference to the part which the 
victory with the dxwv played in the zévra@Aov 
as a whole. ‘Some think that Sogenes’ 
victory with the axwv excused him legally 
from the remaining contest, the zady 
(Christ): others again that such was not 
the legal or normal practice, but that 
Sogenes’ rivals gave way voluntarily so that, 
he “had i in the parlance of our day ‘a walk- 
ell (Seholiast on 72, Dissen): while 

Bergk, followed by Bury, has excogitated a 
theory which reads into the lines a mis- 
demeanour on the part of one of those rivals 
who by crossing the line traced for the 
throwers of javelins thus disqualified him- 
self for the final contest, and so made the 
wrestling-match an easy triumph for Sogenes. 
Nearly all adopt the reading és éééreuwev or 
unimportant deviations from it. 

Undoubtedly répya zpofis must mean 
‘crossing the line’ not ‘shooting beyond 
the goal’: the word zpoBatvw and the aorist 


are both against the latter meaning. But 


is there any certainty that the whole clause 


pij—yAdooavy is anything more than an 
expansion of some such sense as this ‘I vow 
I have not gone too far in praising you’ 
If there were any doubt that the words 
could mean this, Pindar himself would seem 
to have solved them by anticipation. The 
language of Pyth. 1, 43 sg. is very closely 
parallel 

avépa 8 éya Keivov 
alvnoat pevow@v éATropae 
py xaAxordpaov dxové’ Gaet’ d&yavos Badeiv 

éfw wuAddpa dovéwv. 


Here ¢&w dyavos corresponds to répya 
zpofBas, though not identical with it. The 
first is ‘outside the lists,’ not going straight 
to the mark: the latter is ‘crossing the 
line’: both signifying a violation of the 
rules, 7.e. unfairness and partiality when 
transferred to the sphere of encomium. The 
Ist Pythian is addressed to Hiero, who won 
dppart. What then can be clearer than 
that the words in Nem. 7 are merely a 
poetical amplification of the sense suggested 
above, and cannot be pressed into the service 
of any theory as to the rules of the 
mévrabov? yadxorapgov in both passages is 
chosen with intent for the sake of the com- 
parison of the tongue to a javelin, on which 
v. Gildersleeve to Ol. 6, 82. If the poet 
had intended us to think of the special 
circumstances of Sogenes’ victory, would he 
have used ore, which at once makes the 
reference general 4 

But granted that Sogenes won by the 
infringing of the rules by his opponent, 
whether intentional or not, is it natural 
that Pindar should lay such stress on the 
importance to Sogenes of this piece of luck? 
In one passage it is true he does introduce 
this idea (Nem. 6, 71): but there the luck 
was the adverse fortune of the lot, which 
prevented a victory, not as here gave the 
advantage to the victor. At Ol. 8, 67 there 
is no reason for supposing with ( thrist that 
TUXG. daipovos means ‘the luck which made 
him éfedpos.’ As we should expect, Pindar 
does not diminish the merit of his patrons 
by such suggestions. In comparison with 
the admission of this, the question whether 
Sogenes without entering for the zap 
became zévraAos, or entered as a certain 
victor when his most formidable (ex hypo- 
thesi) vival was removed by this lucky 
accident, becomes insignificant. I agree, 
however, with those se bolers who maintain 
that the words ¢ zévos jv (74) make it 
practically certain that Sogenes did enter 
for the zaAn. 
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Having now made it probable that the 
dxwv in this passage has no bearing on 
Sogenes’ victory, I have to suggest the new 
interpretation. The reading which must be 
—not changed but—retained is in my 
opinion ds éféreuias, read by Christ in his 
earlier text: his interpretation, however, 
(v. above) I cannot accept. Of the two MSS. 
which have this portion of Pindar, B and D, 
the former is beyond all question the better. 
D is a MS. of very small value: it is 
written with extreme carelessness by a 
scribe who apparently knew no Greek, as 
the readings (taking this ode alone) zoridpos 
(63) gysioavr’ (for gdidrjoavr’: 88) drpdracr 
(103) seem to prove. This is not the place 
in which to discuss the question fully : but 
any one who compares B and D must at 
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least acknowledge that B is as good as D. 
Now the reading os éééreuwas has, far above 
the other, marks of genuineness when we 
consider the remoteness of the vocative 
Swyeves. It is moreover virtually supported 
by one Scholion to v. 76. davis, 6 Swyevys, tov 
Tov wevtaOAov dywvicpatwy e&éreuwey EavTod 
TO yviov avev idpOros: for few will maintain 
the 3rd person to be anything more than a 
variation on the 2nd due to that remoteness 
of which I just now spoke. The application 
of ds to Sogenes is to my mind correct: and 
is, after all, the main point. Pindar then 
says: I vow, Sogenes, that I am not ex- 
aggerating the praises of one who achieved 
victory in the zadyn before noontide: 
v. Pausanias vi. 24, $ 1. 
J. A. Narn. 


AN EMENDATION OF EURIPIDES FRAG. 222, ED, DINDORF. 


Ix Dr. Rhys Roberts’ interesting edition 
of the treatise ‘On the Sublime,’ I find what 
is apparently a slip on p. 146. A fragment 
of the Antiope of Euripides is there printed 
as follows : 


éri 6& THs Tvpomevyns b7d TOD Tavpov Aipxys, 
ei O€ Tov 
Tvxo. TELE EXi~as, eA’ duod AaBov 
yuvaixa 7étpav dSpiv peta\Adoowv Gel, 
€or ev yevvatov kal TO Ajppa K.T.A. 


It is true that according to Nauck (7rag. 
Gr. Frag. p. 338) some think that Euripides 
was capable of shortening the syllable -as, 
but is there any certain parallel to such a 
licence in Tragedy? Dindorf and Nauck 
give the fragment thus : 


have fallen out than radpos. 


el O€ Tov TYxoL 

meépig EXtEas _ VU eid’ bpov AaBov 
yvvaika wérpav dpiv petadAdoowr del. 

Valckenaer wished to insert tatpos. That 
a trochee is missing after ¢€A/fas is obvious, 
and ratpos may of course be the word. In 
view, however, of Euripides’ fondness for 
rhetorical repetition, I venture to think that 
we should read 

ei O€ Tov TUXOL, 


a ? ? a 
mepg EXigas, <eiAkev> ciAy’ dpod AaBov 
= ae ; 
yuvaika wérpav Optv peta\Adoour ae, 


comparing the line in the Bacchae 


Karnyev, Hyev yyev és eAav wédov (1065). 


The word ¢iAxev is much more likely to 
J. ADAM. 





THE HELLENICS 


Critics have been inclined for some time 
past to divide the /e/lenics into three parts, 
and to hold that these were composed at 
considerable intervals of time. This is due 
partly to considerations of a linguistic kind, 
partly to other matters of internal evidence.! 
The division now in favour is (A) 1. 1. 1.— 
2.3.10: (B) 2. 3. 11—5. 1. 36: (C) 5. 2.1. 
' | For a statement of the reasons see Mr. Under- 
hill’s recent commentary. 


OF XENOPHON. 


—end: but it may be a question whether 
the latter part of the Second Book should 
be putin Bor A. It is also held that the 
first division of the //ellenics, whatever its 
precise extent, must come very early, if not 
absolutely first, in the list of X.’s writings. 
Dittenberger and Roquette couple it with 
the Cynegeticus, though the latter at any 
rate thinks that to be some eight or ten 
years the earlier of the two. In a previous 
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volume of this Review I have analysed the 
language of the Cynegeticus, and it has 
occurred to me now that there may be some 
use in doing the same thing, more fully than 
it has been done yet, for the first two books 
of the Hellenics. Such an examination may 
help us on the one hand to conclusions as to 
comparative dates, and on the other may 
throw light on the many peculiarities of X.’s 
language. It is interesting to see to what 
extent} these peculiarities appear in his 
earliest writings, if only we can be sure 
which his earliest writings are. 

Dividing the two books at 2. 3. 10, and 
taking the two divisions separately—I shall 
call them a and 6—I will first briefly indicate 
anything in the Greek that from this point 
of view seems noticeable. Perhaps I may 
venture to refer to my former articles as 
dealing more fully with several of the 
matters of idiom which I just mention here. 


(a) 1. 1. 1—2. 3. 10. 


1, X.’s characteristic use of avy instead 
of werd appears about ten times (1. 1. 11 
and 32: 3. 13 and 15 &e.: 2. 1. 7,10: 2.21). 
“Apa used as a preposition, with the dative 
of a person, rare and Xenophontean, is 
found 1. 1. 26. 1. 2. 18 gives us in zpds 
éxraxoatous amounting to 700, about 700,a very 
unusual use of zpos (usually eis), for which 
L. and §S. refer only to Polybius; and in 
1. 4. 15 zap’ éxdoryvy jpepav is equally 
unusual for xa’ éxdornv jpépav. The char- 
acteristic uses of ds=aore and ds final are 
represented by at least one instance apiece, 
1. 6. 20 as py...caradyAovs etvac and ib, 28 
dviyeTo.. . 05... mpooméero. According to 
Weber final dzws occurs five times as against 
three instances of iva. Temporal ézei, for 
which the orators use ézeidy, is quite fre- 
quent (1.2.5 &e.). ’Eqavy (1. 1. 29: 2. 1. 
27?) is not common in prose. Meéypi used 
as a conjunction, decidedly rare in Attic, is 
found half a dozen times in Book 1 (1. 3, 6, 
and 27: 2. 16: 3. 6,11), but nowhere else 
(I think) in Hel/. though it appears in 
various parts of Anab.: péxpc ob, which 
seems even less Attic, occurs 1. 5. 1 and 14. 
In 2. 1. 2 yj seems not purely final (Weber's 
paratactic use) but dependent on adadepov. 
The single connecting ve and the double 
te-re are used a few times (according to 
Roquette re 6 and tere 7 times). X.’s 
rather favourite 7 occurs 1. 7. 28. aceé 
with numbers (1. 2. 9) is unusual ; so is é¢’ 
© for éd’ ore (2. 2. 20) and dca for éodkts 
(1. 1. 28). The very frequent use of 
evredev in narrative (1. 1. 6, 8, &e.: ef. Ar. 





Ach. 528, 530, 535, 539) strikes us, and the 
tmesis in zpos 6’ ére (1. 7. 27). Cf. as 
avros 2. 2. 9. In 1. 2. 8 odio, if right, 
=simply airots and has no reflexive mean- 
ing. This is a use regarded as purely 
poetical (Kiihner-Blass 1. 593. 5) but 
seems to recur 7. 5. and 6. 5. 35. We 
notice odds airovs (not éavrovs) 1. 3. 21: 7. 
8, and the same words meaning tpas airors 
a. 4. as 

2. Unusual forms of words. Avvacdets 
(1. 4. 16) is a form of the aorist used by X. 
alone of Attic prose-writers. Very similar 
is the surprising Ionic ¢dpevos (1. 6. 3) 
which he does not seem to use elsewhere. 
Avém (1. 4. 13) is a form (Lonic? semi- 
poetical) often used by him for avdgdvu. 
’AmeAoyny (1. 4. 13), if =dreXoyjoato, has 
to be illustrated from the old Attic of 
Antiphon, and from a grammarian’s state- 
ment that Alexis once used it. It occurs 
here in a hopeless sentence, but the rarity 
of the form is in favour of its being really 
Xenophontean. “Edwxav (1. 2. 10) barely 
deserves mention (€docav Cobet). 

3. Rare words. In Book 1 we notice 
1. 27 zponyopa (cf. 2. 2. 22): 1.30 Kowodrys: 
1. 32 xarariabeds ; 1. 33 zpovonn foraging, 
a very Xn. word not in Herodotus or 
Thucydides: 3. 7 orevoropia (doubtful, ef. 
3. 5. 20): 3. 19 eicéoOar from eiorévac (Cobet 
ciodpécba) : 4.3 Kxdpavos: 4. 12 eos statue 
(Isocr. 15. 2) and oiwviopar: 6. 4 drabpood 
and waparizrw: 6. 5 and 12 airlopa: 6. 
12 éodidfouar: 6. 13 Eudpovpos: 7. 20 
drodua: 7. 20 cvppopia. We must add, if 
the text is right, the very odd use of dvo‘yo 
1. 1.2: 0. 13 6. 214 

4. Words either distinctly poetical or 
belonging to the vocabulary of such writers 
as Thucydides, Xenophon, Plato, not to that 
of the orators. Such are 1. 5 yav: 1. 30 
(cvv)adifw: 1. 37 ke. Ajyw: 4. 15 dunyxavia: 
4. 17 maporyopevos: 4. 20 AexGets and 7. 16 
éleEev instead of fnbecs and cirev or €Acyev: 
5. 4 pecov : 6. 27 and 2. 1. 21 dvriov: 6. 28 
eEarwaiws (so de Re. Hg. 9. 5: ekarivys 
several times in Anab.): 7. 33 yepaipw: 
Pook IT. 1. 24 and 27 ézopor: 2. 3 xoipopat: 
2. 9 dcavrus. Of these Arjyw, AexGeis and 


1 Tt has been suggested that in the three passages 
we should read é&s fvvrov &e. for ds Frovyov Ke., 
and this gives us just the right sense, as best they 
could, &c. In Ar. Rhet. 3. 9. 1409 b 4, the best 
MS. has by a blunder dvofyew for avirew, and in 
Plut. Mor. 130 p avoordy is a blunder for avuardv 
(as avvordy éor:). We have Anab, 1. 8 11 és 
avuordy and RL. 1.34 avvordy; and, if as jvvtov 
does not occur elsewhere in X., neither does 4s 
jvovyov. But it would be strange for the same mls- 
take to occur in three successive places. 
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édefev, peiwv, avriov, kowdyuac may be called 
distinctly Xenophontean. If é6€Xovros in 
1. 4. 14 means wishing and not being ready, 
it should be added to the list. 

5. Words in unusual sense: unusual 
phrases. 1. 1. 13 diKw simply follow : 
ibid. and 2. 1 dAXos next (rH GAAH jpepa as 
in Cyr. 2. 3, 24 and TO GAXw €rer: L, and 8. 
omit the use) ; 4.13 76 ris wodews dvvardv 
means, with 6. 7 kara ye TO €avrod duvarov 
and 14 eis 70 éxeivov dvvatov power: 4. 16 
xawa (=vewrepa) zpaypata: 5. 16 and 7, 1 
ot év oixw those at home: 5. 17 zovnpas 
deperOar be ill spoken of and 2. 1. 6 
dheperOa (3. 4. 25 Kaxds hépecGac in the 
commoner sense): 6. 20 dvéyw continue (so 
Thue.): 6. 29 vavapyos not Spartan (ef. 
5. 1. 5): 7. 12 wapavopa cvyyeypadévar 
(Cobet yeypadévac): 7. 14 Karey prosecute : 
7. 34 Expwav tiv EtpyrroAguov and éxpivav 
tiv THS BovAns voted for, carried a resolution : 
Book II. 1. 1 dpa=7a dpaia: 1. 14 and 3. 8 
rapadecxvivae opovs in the sense of paying 
over, accounting for: 2. 20 kabrévar puyadas 
restore exiles (usually xarayeuv). 

6. There remain a few points of grammar 
or expression that deserve notice. 1. 1. 2 
per’ OALyov tovTwv a Little after this. Cobet 
omitted rovrwy. This might be right, 
though in dealing with such a writer as X. 
very risky, if the construction were only 
known from late Greek, e.g. Paus, 4. 29. | 
pera 8 ov roddv xpovoy Tod épyov and 7b, 
8. 5. 5: [Lucian] 73. 31 per’ od wodd tis 
guxopavrias: Diod. 13, 84. 5 apparently. 
But Herodotus, with whom X. has many 
little things in common, writes 6. 40. 2 
tpitw érei tovtwy and th, 46. 1 devrépw rei 
tolrw. In 1. 1. 23 ypappata reupbevra 
«éAwoav the plural verb is distinctly a Xn. 
habit. Ackxa pupiades otparias (1. 1. 37), 
the genitive depending on pupiddes, is an 
unusual turn of phrase ; it recurs 5, 21 and 
Anab, 1. 4. 5. In 1. 4.516 rots 8 adrod 
€xOpots we notice the -unusual position of 
airov. A few more instances of this may 
be gathered from X., e.g. 7. 1. 20 of dAXor 
avrav cvppaxor. In 1. 4. 17 rév re hoBepav 
bvtwy TH ToAE yeverbar the government of 
yeveoGar by ¢. 6.is remarkable. Karyyopeiv 
kata twos (1. 7. 9) is not quoted from any 
other place. The imperfect indicative in 
2.1. 14 dvauvioas as elye didias (not exer or 
éxo.) is a construction found with special 
frequency in Xenophon. 


(6) 2. 3. 10—end of book 2. 


1. ovv ten or twelve times (3. 25, 48, 49, 
o4 ete.) and 3. 46 the very Xn. preposition 
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audi. Final és 3. 14 and 33. Final drws 
3. 21, 28, 41 and 4. 3. Temporal ére/ 3. 38, 
42 ete. “Are, almost unknown in the 
orators, fairly common in Thucydides 
Xenophon Plato, occurs 3. 15. The char- 
acteristic évOa where 3. 31 and the unusual 
éxetvy there 3. 34. In 4. 39 a demonstrative 
use of év@a (84), which is of frequent 
occurrence in Anab. and Cyrop., as it is in 
Herodotus, but otherwise quite rare in 
Attic prose or poetry (Phaedrus 247 B: 
Rep. 618 8): usually temporal, occasionally 
local. (Plato, Xenophon, Aristotle have év6a 
pev...€vOa dé...demonstratively a few times : 
ef. Thue. 6. 45). Ilpdo6ev, not éumpoobev, 
3. 48 twice. IIj 4. 31 and dry 4. 38 where 
most Attic prose would have had 67ov and 
dros. The ye piv of which X. is so fond 
appears first in //el/. in 3. 33 and 42 and 
GAG pyv ib. 40: xal...dé, also a favourite 
phrase, 4. 15 and answering re in 4. 6: re-re 
3. 12: anaphora with ev and dé, very common 
in X., 3. 21, 25, 28, 29 ete. : TO mavri with 
a comparative 3. 22. The indirect reflexive 
odio. ete. rare in orators, 3.13: 4. 8 twice 
and 35: odas avrovs, not éavrovs, 4. 37. 
"Ex rov‘rov after this (4. 2,10) is I think 
unusual elsewhere but frequent in parts at 
any rate of Xenophon. 

2. Unusual forms of words: the aorist 

dvvac6y 3. 35 and the uncontracted genitive 
plural xepdéwv 4. 21, 40, both Xn.: also 
é\av for éAavvew, like dwéda Cyr. 8. 3. 32, 
and perhaps cvvé9yxav 3. 20. 
3. Words more or less rare. In Ch. 3 
such are—l4 ovvefédu: 15  dpoyvopur, 
several times in X.: ibid. and twice in 31 
dvruortw : ibid. and 51 @avaré: 25, 32, 41 
repowlw: 33 évtpéromar regard, perhaps 
rather poetical: 38 Bovdreda: 41 etdndros 
quite Xn.: 44 yvworos : 50 avaevye : 56 
dyacrds. probably in no prose but X.’s. 

Ch. 4. 8 e&tdsodpac: 10 dpeatos, half a 
dozen times in X.: 
katacww7@: 24 éxxafeddw and épodevw: 3 
cuveropat, rare or non-existent in oratorical 
prose: 34 émiywpd: 38 exxAnrot. 

We may add the phrases 3. 36 OTE TADTA IV 
when these things were taking place, and 50 
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rovto ob Bwwrdv yynodpevor: 4. 37 ot amo TOD 
Kouvov. 

4. Words of a slightly poetical nature: 
éveéev (3. 24, 35: 4. 9, 12, 20, 39): dvoperns 
(3. 39, 42) and edpenjs (3. 48, 50: 4. 31): 
zporpiras (3. 44): dAtravevw (4. 26). The 
first four of these are all Xn. words. Eitvy 
(4. 6) may probably be added. 

5. The following words appear in more or 
less unusual senses: 4. 1 dyw evict twice: 
4, 25 murrd pledges several times in X., 
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though not in him only: and three com- 
pounds of i¢vat, viz. 4. 11 dvévar admit, allow 
to pass (1) as in 7. 2.12: 4. 32 évévar shoot : 
4. 39 dudvar disband. 

6. In point of syntax we may notice 3. 30 
mpomerns With infinitive: 3. 55, 56 the 
imperfects indicative in oratio obliqua: 4. 2 
par’ einpepias ovons, in which it is not clear 
whether pada goes with evnpepias, ovons, or 
both (cf. 5. 4. 14 pada yeydvos dvtos: 
6. 2. 39 pada otparnyov vopifopevov) : 4. 7 
tporatov orncacba, which X. prefers to r. 
orjoa: 4. 42 the Xn. substantival use of 
xada in trois adAots Kadois. 


So far as the above observations go, it 
appears that there is no marked difference 
between the two parts. Probably the only 
points of distinction worth noticing—and 
they will seem extremely small—are that in 
6 there appear for the first time the very 
Xn. évOa where, audi, and pv (ye pyv, dddAa 
pyv). On the other hand the conjunction 
pexpe and os=dore occur in a and not in 0, 
The proportion of Xn. peculiarities cannot 
be called greater in the later composition, 
if 2. 3. 10—end is later, than in the earlier. 
There is however one significant difference 
which my statements above do not bring 
out, but which Roquette (De Vita X. pp. 
40-46, 54-55) very rightly dwells on, and 
of which the appearance of pv is one and 
an important example. As compared with 
most of X.’s work, a like Cynegeticus is 
conspicuously deficient in particles, whereas 
in 6 they certainly begin to appear, and 
they continue to appear (I am speaking now 
from a general impression) more and more 
frequently in the remaining books. The 
difference which they make does seem to me 
sufficient, when one has formed a habit of 
noticing such things, to establish a presump- 
tion of later date, though it is strange that 
in other respects no greater difference of 
diction manifests itself. But even in Books 
ili. and iv. the number of Xn. peculiarities 
seems to increase but slowly, and except in 
particles 1 should say there was very little 
distinction to be drawn, though no doubt 
there is some. I have however shrunk from 
the labour, which alone would enable 
anyone to speak with confidence, of examin- 
ing those books and also the three last with 
equal minuteness. 

There remains the second point. What 
light, if any, on the origin and history of 
X.’s departures from ordinary Attic idiom 
do we gain from the study of a composition 
generally and reasonably agreed to be early ? 
We find him already using such words and 





forms, notable in various ways, as (1) ovv, 


as, péxpe: (2) €degev, dvrios, petwv: (3) 


ddpevos, dvvacGeis. Touching only the fringe 
of a somewhat extensive enquiry, we may 
therefore say that in an early work he is 


already using a diction which distinguishes 
him from all other Attic prose-writers 
without exception, and that these peculiar- 
ities can hardly have been acquired by him 
on Attic soil. I do not think it is really 
arguing in a circle to say that they point to 
his having already had much intercourse 
with non-Attic Greeks and that his notorious 
intercourse with such Greeks goes with 
other things to show that these peculiarities 
are not simply ‘old Attic.’ We should 
therefore be led, even on _ grounds of 
language alone, to conclude that @ was at any 
rate not written before the expedition of 
Cyrus and probably not for some little time 
after his return from it. 


I append some critical notes on passages 
of all seven books. 

1. 2. 8 of & ék rhs woAcws eBonbyoav 
odiow. 

Perhaps a participle has fallen out before 
ohio, €.g. Tporrerovpevor OY éTLXELPHCOVTES. 
X. uses the pronoun now and then, eg. 
1. 7. 5, with no reflexive sense. 

1. 4. 6 as pndev peuwyobe. Sucha sudden 
transition into oratio vecta is certainly found 
occasionally, but it would hardly be made 
here for the sake of two or three words and 
the various readings point to something 
wrong. Read rather peuacba, comparing 
1. 6. 20. 

ib. 16 rovotros doxeiv civar oldomep zporepor. 
The ordinary correction toosvrots olow7ep 
fails to give any satisfactory sense. The 
meaning required seems to me something 
like rovovrots doxeiv eivat otovrep Hoav mporepov, 
or (less ambiguously) zpdrepov peév Soxeiv 
civat olouTep Kal Hoav. 

ab. 17 The aorist xwdvvedoar should, I 
think, be the future xwévvevcor or Kivdvvevoet. 
Cf, 4. 4. 2 yvovres...ds...cwduvevoer tah 7 
mods Aaxwvicat: Cyr. 1. 5. 3 A€ywv as... 
xwovvevoou ... kataotpevacba. The aorist 
would refer to the past. Tevéo@ac seems to 
depend on qofepav dvtwy, as it might 
on ériddgwv dvtwy, but the construction is 
unusual. 

1. 6. 32 eirev Ore a) Srdpry ovdev pi Kaxvov 
oikeiTat avTov amobavovtos. 

Oixeirat, for which one inferior MS. and 
the Aldine text have oixcetra:, often adopted 
by editors, is impossible. Mr. Marchant 
mentions the modern conjectures oikjrat, 
oikyoe, oiky, olxtetrar, of which the last 
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scarcely deserved mention. Oixcetrac ‘ will 
be founded, settled’ is quite unsuitable in 
sense. Further the future with ot uy ina 
negative statement, though established for 
verse and even comic verse, must, I think, 
be regarded as questionable in prose. The 
regular prose use is the aorist subjunctive, 
the present subjunctive occurring very 
seldom, though it does occur (Goodwin J/.7’. 
295),in any verb that has an aorist avail- 
able. The use of some part of oik® in the 
passage before us may seem supported by 
such expressions as those of Aeschines 1. 
180 ov rodiv xpovoy tiv Sraptnv aropOnrov 
oikyoovow: 2. 182 ovdeis tudv dua Tas ends 
yoovas Kaxtov oiket, but that part would 
naturally be the aorist active or passive, 
oikyoy (neuter) or oikyn7. The MS. readings 
oixetrae and oixtetrar (though the latter may 
probably be no more than a guess) might be 
better accounted for, if we supposed X. to 
have written diaxénrar, will be no worse off. 
This perfect, practically a present, would be 
admissible in default of an aorist. The 
version of Callicratidas’ words in Plut. Mor. 
222 F od wap’ €va Ta Sraptas’ arobavovtos 
yap pov ovdev y Tatpis eAatTtwOycetar proves 
nothing either way. For the supposed 
confusion of dia and o: cf. the suggestion on 
4,1. 24. 

ib. 35 rats 6é dAAas x.7.A. As the words 
stand, we could only take it that Theramenes 
and Thrasybulus were to rescue the sur- 
vivors and collect the dead with 37 ships 
and also to conduct the rest against 
Eteonicus, But this is evidently not the 
meaning: cf. 7. 31. Some words have 
dropped out to the effect that ‘they should 
themselves sail’ against Eteonicus. 

1. 7. 17. Much difficulty has been found 
in éreiwav x.t-A., nor is this, I think, surpris- 
ing. Itis surely clear on an examination of 
the passage that there is here a considerable 
hiatus. Euryptolemus rises to do three 
things: 7a pév xatnyopyowr...ta 8 imeparo- 
Aoynoopevos, Ta 5€ cupBovltedawv. We have 
the Katnyopo pev at the beginning of 17, the 
oupPovAdev’w d€ in the middle of 19, but the 
defence has disappeared, or rather is con- 
fused in 17-18 with the accusation, for no 
intelligible ground of blame is stated at all. 
What seems to have happened is that after 
KaTyyop® pev ovv avtTtav oT. a passage of 
indeterminate length has been lost, in which 
the speaker first censured Pericles and 
Diomedes and then went on to his second 
point, what he had to say in their favour. 
The érecav «.7.’. belongs to this second 
head, as the context shows: he lays stress 
on the kindly feeling which made them 
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persuade their colleagues to do something 
else than what was proposed. ‘The infini- 
tive governed by ézewar is lost. What we 
really have therefore in these two §§ is the 
defence, or some of it, not the accusation, 
which is never given at all. 

ib, 24 Kai otk ddixotvtes dazoXodvrat. 
*Aduxovvres has given much trouble. I take 
it to be an instance of what we find 
apparently recurring in several other pass- 
ages of the Hellenics: see on 2. 3.48. A 
word that is in the copyist’s mind as having 
already occurred or being about to occur is 
inadvertently substituted for the word that 
he ought to write. We all make this mis- 
take ourselves in writing and in copying. 
’Adcxodvres has occurred two lines previously 
and stands here by this mental trick for 
some other word or words. To the genuine 
word we have no particular clue. 

ib. 29. Perhaps <imrép> éavrédy ovtas. 

ib. 32. dv <i> cis, asin 31? 

2. 3.14. Should not ovs éBovAovro be 
dcovs éBovrAovro? In 4. 10. the MSS. vary 
between ofs and doo. Cf. rooovrovs in 
3. 42. 

ib, 47. It is natural to conjecture that 
mavtws should be zavrwv, as in the next 
line. 

ib. 48. of 80 dropiav Spaxpis dv droddpevorThy 
rodw Spaxpis petéexoev. This seems a clear 
case of the error spoken of above on 1. 7. 
24. The second dpaxyjs is ludicrously in- 
appropriate, some word expressive of power, 
affairs, etc., being ‘clearly wanted. A like 
error, it seems to me, is to be found in the 
second immetox of 2. 4. 8, the second éroince 
of 6. 3. 10, the second zopifovras of 7. 2. 
17, and possibly the second Adyou of 4. 8. 
15. Scholars do not always sutliciently ap- 
preciate (1) that errors are apt to arise from 
this cause: (2) that, when they do, the lost 
word may bear little or no resemblance to 
the word that has taken its place. Of 
course the error is easier if the two words 
are, for instance, of the same number of 
syllables, but there is no necessity in the 
matter, and therefore conjectural restoration 
has, as a rule, nothing to go by beyond the 
general sense required. 

2.4. 14. €xovres yap orAa peév evavtion abtots 
Kabéorapev. of d€ Oeoi x.7.A. Unless some- 
thing (e.g. dAcyor) has been lost before per, 
that word is out of its place. Put it after 
évavrio, comparing the notes below on 
4,1. 6. and 4. 3. 13. 

ib. 38. airois should perhaps be airovs, 
and 7b. 40. tAovowrepor would naturally be a 
superlative. 


3. 2. 1. rH Eavrod oikyoe Ppvyia. Oixynoer 
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perhaps a gloss. Cf. 4. 26. ryv PapvaBdfov 
®pvyiav and 4. 1. 1. The reference is to 
the distinction of the two Phrygias, Greater 
and Less. 

ib. 28. wepreBAnOy? 

3. 3. 2. ei dé vids x.7.A. Do not these 
words belong to Agesilaus as a rejoinder ? 
If so, Cobet’s éué dv av would still be neces- 
sary, unless we read éueé 57) det. In Doric av 
is unsuitable. 

ib. 8. Is ri right with ywvatka? Perhaps 
twé. For AvpaiverGar éoxer Cobet conjectured 
A. edxe, and éwxes does seem odd. Perhaps 
AvpavetoGar éwxet, which would be more 
ordinary. 

ib. 10. mporev...rpiv x.7.X. The phrase is 
unusual and zpdror is liable to be confused 
with zporepov. Should we read zpdrepov 
here ? 

3. 4. 23. éxopévov. The future seems 
needed. 

ib. 27. For eivac read «iy. So perhaps in 
5. 4. 35, we should read dyvreczou. 

4. 1. 6. zolov twos yéevous écoTw 6 3.3 6 8 
elrev Oru Ilepoiv ovdevos évdeéovepos. Prob- 
ably évdcerrepov. 

ib. rosrov pev hac THY Gvyarépa aita Kad- 
Niova eivat. 

There is nothing to explain the pév after 
tovrov. Perhaps rovrov pevtou, but I incline 
rather to daci per. 

ib. 24. wodNG pév exrdpata Kai GAAa 67) ota 
PapvaBalov xrypara. 

Oia does not seem very natural. Is it 
an error for tii? The oxevy and trofiya 
belong to the army. Cf. the suggestion on 
1. 6, 32. above. 

ih, 36. xatrou eAevOepov civar eyo pe olpar 
dvraéiov e€lvat TOY TavTwWY xpypaTwv,  ovde 
pevro. TovTO oe KeNevomev, TEevynTa pev, edev- 
Gepov & civa. Logic requires the reverse 
order, €AevOepov pev, wevynta Oé. 

ib. 37. No doubt dzoxpivowar is wrong, 
but doxpwotpa is at least as likely as 
GroKxpivwpat. 

4, 3. 15. EXeyev as dyyéAXoro 6 pev TI. 
rereAeuTnKws, viKwyn b€ TH vavpaxia. A false 
antithesis. One could understand vixder, or 
dyyeAXoto pev..., vikwn dé. Cf. the note on per 
uvove in 4, 1. 6. 

4. 4, 6. dpdvres b€ Tois Tvpavvetovtas. A 
predicate seems missing, eg. évovs: the 
tyrants were not even Corinthians. 

4.8. 5. ditus éxovto diAiws, asin Cyr. 
3. 13.% or didtxds, as in 7. 2. 23. 4 

ib. 38. rots zoAepniors should, I think, be 
tovs woAeuiovs. It is the enemy that are 
moving. 

5. 1. 31. doo pr d€xovrat. The future 


defovrat is required. In 4. 2. 5. the present 


6. 
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tenses euro, ovotparevorto, Tapéxortro May 
be right, but itis not unlikely that X. wrote 
futures. There is only the difference of a 
letter in each case, and no mistake is 
commoner. 

5. 2. 4. ragpov wputre.., Tois pev Huicect 
TOV OTpaTlWTav TpoKaPnpuevots adiv TOs drois 
Tov Tappevdvtuv, Tois 8 hpiceow épyalopevoss. 
When an instrumental dative of person is 
attached to a verb, as rots 1. to wputre here, 
no participle can very well be joined to the 
dative. If we want a participle, the phrase 
then goes into the genitive absolute and X. 
would have written here rév tuuréwv zpoxa- 
Onpevuv..., Tov 8 7. épyafouevwv. It seems to 
me clear that he sreally wrote here the nom- 
inatives tpoxaOypevos and épyafopevos. The 
general is said to do with, or by means of, 
his men what in reality they do. This is 
indeed the sense in which he tadpov dpurre 
and in which generals are constantly said 
rexifew ete., in Greek as in all languages. 
For an exactly parallel use of a _ verb 
with an instrumental personal dative cf. 
Cyr. 1. 6. 11. éxwv épyaras ois av épyaLoiro. 
Herod, 2. 14. 4. has a very similar turn of 
phrase, though the dative in this case ex- 
presses animals, not men: éredy kataratnon 
THoL tot TO oréppa. In this book of the 
Hellenics 1. 19. rove pev dvaratwv Kai rapay- 
ye\Awv droxoacbat, Tore b€ KAS TPOTKOpLI- 
Copevos I am not sure that we should not 
read zpooketuevos, but it is hardly necessary 
to change. 

ib. 39. éxew sheuld be éfev. The thing is 
distinctly in the future. 

5. 4. 30. ofs éxpyparicato, Perhaps <év> 
ots, €v having dropped out after ev. 

6.1. 15. drav orevdyn, apiorov Kai detrvov 
TOT [LEVOS cpa mover Oat. I should con- 
jecture roujcarbat cpa TOVOU/LEVOS or rovou- 
pevos dpa Toujcac$a, Meaning that he worked 
even at meals. The middle zoveto6a: does 
not seem to occur elsewhere in X., but in 
him it need not be questioned. 

ib. 17. owribecOa.. ta éavtod is hardly 
Greek for ri@ec@ar or diatiberGar. So in 4. 
8. 20. cuvbepevovs cannot mean having got 
together and has been altered. 

6. 2. 32. nipero dzws pare .. elvar pyre. 
adixeoGor. Can X. have turned out such an 
anacoluthon all within half a dozen words? 
[s it not more likely that something is lost, 
e.g. drws <d€o0> pyre? The middle nipero 
is stranger than zoveioac in 6. 1. 15. above, 
but apparently right. Cf. the middle voice 
of ovvopav in 6, 5. 23. 

6. 4. 23. We should get fair sense, if we 
might read something like cat A. av wepr 
yeverOar, ci dvayxalowrto tod Gv dmovonbevtes 
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diapaxerOar. Cf. Isocr. 6. 75. drovevonudves 
de pos TO Liv diaxeipevov. 

th. 24, BotrAccbe <aavras> or <rTods 
dvOpwrous> ? 

6. 5. 23. cvvidopevor 2 

ib. 42. eAwilew 8 xpi) ws avdpas dyaors .. 
yernoer$at, Another almost inconceivable 
anacoluthon like that in 2. 32. Perhaps as 
should be kad. 
7. 1.2. doxet ratra odk dvOpwrivy padXov 7) 
bein hive Te Kai T’xn Swpica. A strange 
use of dvove. Should we read Oécer? riGevar 
is used of the ordinances of heaven. 

ib. 38. tiv tpvoupevnv dv xpvojv mAaravov 
obx txaviy ey elva Tértiye oKiav Tapéxev. 
"Av gives a wrong sense. He did not say it 
would not be capable: he said it was not 
capable. Expressions like Aeyopevos, iuvov- 
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pevos ete., referring to some well-known 
name, phrase, story, very frequently have a 
34 added to them. Ay is very liable to be 
confused with dv. We may therefore read 
here riv ipvoupevny dy. Cf. 6. 3. 20. as viv 
@nBaios 7d Aeyopevov 5H SexarevOjvar éAmis 
ein: Anab. 1. 8. 10. 7a 57) dperavynddopa Kadov- 
peva: Ar, Av. 652. eorw Aeyouevov by Te: 
Plat. Symp. 221 B.: Gorg. 514 £.: Soph. 
241 v.: Phil. 46 c.; Menand. fragm. incert. 
221 (Meineke). 

7. 4. 11. pévew as ev rH éavtdv roXe Exovras 
does not seem Greek. Some word has been 
omitted that went with €yovras. It may 
have been such as yovxtav or yovxyws, or 
something quite different. 

HerBerT RICHARDS. 


ADVERSARIA BIBLICA. 


1. SS Mark, 11 § 3, Matt. 21 § 3, Luke 
19 § 31, 34, 6 Kvpwos airod (airav) xpelav exe. 
Some years ago I noted that to me the 
natural translation would be ‘Its (their) 
owner needs (it or them).’ Since then | 
have asked a number of scholars, and all 
have told me that, though the question had 
never occurred to them, their answer would 
be the same as mine, with perhaps an 
alternative translation, ‘Their owner has a 
job on.’ I remark (1) our duty is first to 
translate naturally, then to comment, e.g. 
that the words seem an untruth, or that the 
owner may have been a disciple then with 
our Lord, or that it is assertion that Our 
Lord is the owner of the world (‘all the 
beasts of the forest are mine, etc.’) ; (2) it is 
significant that the order is kept the same 
in all the synoptists. (3) rus, rwes TOV exer 
éornkotwv are used in SS. Mark and Matt. 
for the objectors to the taking of the 
animals: St. Luke complicates the matter 
by saying oi xvpioi atrot.! (4) St. Mark never 
uses 6 Kvpios as a variant for Jesus: a 
fortiori in what is in the Triple Tradition, 
the words cannot be so used. St. Luke, who 
does so use them as a variant, may have 
mistaken the sentence, and his use of oi 
x’pio. may be due to this. More probably 
it is carelessness of possible misunder- 
standing: cf. 16§8. (5) Oddly enough we 
; St. Mark’s continuation cal eb0bs abrdv dmooréAAet 
TaAtv wde probably will support our interpretation : 
St. Matt. has lost méAiw and so makes the bystander 
the subject. ; 


ean parallel our requirement that in order to 
get the ordinary translation, airod must be 
after ypecav. St. Paul writes, 1 Cor. 12 § 21 
(bis), xpeiav cov (ipav) ovk exw (cf. St. 
Mark 14 § 68). 

2. It has been attempted to show that 
the fragment of |St. Peter’s] gospel is in its 
origin heretical from the fact that in it the 
mis-translation ‘O Oeds pov, 6 Ocds pov, eis Th pe 
éyxatéAures ; is not committed, but the correct 
7 Svvapis given, and from the fact that 
aveAjnbOy is used of Our Lord’s Death. But 
we have in St. Luke evidence that this 
attempt goes too far, and that we should 
rather suppose that this gospel was placed 
outside the Canon because it gave a handle to 
Gnostic dissidence from the Apostolic simple 
tradition by its indiscreet or naive lack 
of precision in dogmatic language—when 
weighed by the disputants in the refining 
discussions of the 2nd century. In 5 § 17 
St. Luke writes dvvapis Kupiov fw eis 70 
iacGac aitov, which, however we interpret 
Kvpiov, has not the theological exactness of 
detinition that we find later; and 9 § 51 
we have éyévero d€ €v TO ouprrAnpotobar 
Tas ypepas THs avadypyews atrov. The 
use in St. John of tWwOpvar ek rhs yas 
suggests the possibility that this union 1n 
one view of the Passion and Triumph may 
come from the Lord Himself. 

3. St. Paul in Rom. 13 § 8 writes 6 ayarav 
Tov €repov vouov we7AjpwoKxe. Are not these 
words to be translated ‘He that loves has 
fulfilled the second commandment (second 
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table of the law)? In this case they supply 
another particular in which the Apostle 


reproduces Our Lord’s answer to the lawyer 


(St. Mark 12 § 31). 


Not only, then, does 


he quote dyarjoeas tov tAnoiov Gov ds éavTov, 
but refers to it as a second commandment. 
This view is supported by the circumstance 
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that St. Paul himself uses rdv zAnovov in 
§10 for ‘neighbour’; he does not only 
quote it: and in §9 has «i t1s érépa evrody, 
where he is summing up the commandments 
that come in the Second Table. 


T. Nickiin. 


THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE WARS IN ARMENIA, A.D. 51—63. 


II.—a.p. 54-60. 

Tue first few years of this period give us 
very little difficulty: the last are the most 
perplexing of this whole period a.p, 51-63. 

A.D. 54 (Dec.) -57. 


Tacitus’ Order of Events :— 


A.D. 54. Dec. 


Nero has to determine 


on an Armenian 
policy.—xiii. 6. (Cf. 
previous paper). 


», 04. Dec.-55 init. Nero makes prepara- 


5, 05, (? spring) 


tions for war: viz., 
orders new enrol- 
ments for Eastern 
legions: mobilisa- 
tion of troops: con- 
struction of bridges 
over the Euphrates. 
Corbulo is appointed 
‘retinendae Arme- 
niae’ &e., xiii. 7. 8. 


Corbulo hurries to the 


East to take over the 
command in Cappa- 
docia (while Quadra- 
tus remains in com- 
mand in Syria), and 
meets Quadratus at 
Aegeae in Cilicia, 
who hands over to 
him half his forces 
as directed by Nero. 


Consequent division of 
forces : 


In Syria with Quad- 


ratus : 2 legions (viz. 
X Fretensis and XIT 
Fulminata) and part 
of auxiliaries. 
Cappadocia with 
Corbulo: 2 legions 
(viz. III Gallica and 
VI Ferrata): part 





of auxiliaries, sent 
him by Quadratus 
from Syria: and all 
cohorts and alae 
then in Cappadocia. 


The client kings of 


Lesser Armenia, 
Commagene, «c., are 
ordered to _ assist 
either Corbulo or 
Quadratus as seems 
advisable. Most 
choose the former. 
xi, 7.8; 


Meantime: ‘ Exortusque in tempore 


aemulus = Vologesi 
filius Vardanes ; et 
abscessere Arme- 


nia Parthi, tamquam 
differrent bellum.’ 


xiii. 7, 2. 


date this revolt of Vardanes 
as lasting at least from November 
55 to June 58. (Gardner ‘ Par- 
thian Coinage,’ pp. 13, 51.) The 
revolt may easily have begun some 
months earlier, and the news of 
it seems to have reached Rome 
Corbulo’s appointment: 
whether or no before his departure 
for the East cannot be told. Hence 
we may continue :— 


A.D. 55 (7 summer). Revolt of Vardanes. 


oc 


Le) | 





The Parthians evacuate 


Armenia. 


Corbulo arrives in Cap- 


padocia. 


Messages sent to Volo- 


geses by both Cor- 
bulo and Quadratus, 
demanding ‘ pacem 
quam bellum mallet 
datisque — obsidibus 
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solitam prioribus re- 
verentiam in popu- 
lum Romanum con- 
tinuaret.’ xiii. 9, 1. 

Vologeses hands over 
as hostages ‘ nobilis- 
simos ex familia 
Arsacidarum,’ either 
‘quo bellum ex com- 
modo pararet an ut 
aemulationis suspec- 
tos per nomen obsi- 
dum amoveret.’ xiii. 
9, 2. 

Corbulo and Quadratus 
quarrel at length as 
to which deserves 
the credit for making 
Vologeses give hos- 
tages. Nero seeks 
to heal the breach. 
xi, 9, 

Vologeses evidently did not desire 
war at once on Corbulo’s arrival. 
When he gave the hostages the 
revolt of Vardanes probably had 
already broken out and gave him 
cause to be suspicious of his nobles 
(xiii. 9. 2). Otherwise there existed 
no reason for his desire to post- 
pone the war, a desire distinctly 
to his foe’s advantage. As the 
envoy from Syria reached him be- 
fore the envoy from Cappadocia, he 
was probably in the 8S. of Ar- 
menia, engaged in withdrawing 
his troops who had accompanied 
Tiridates on his last seizure of the 
throne (cf. previous paper). 


Tacitus tells us nothing more of Armenian 
affairs until under the year ap. 58 he 
resumes the subject thus :— 


‘Fius anni principio mollibus adhue 
initiis prolatatum inter Parthos Roman- 
osque de obtinenda Armenia bellum 
acriter resumitur, quia nec Vologeses 
sinebat fratrem Tiridatem datia se regni 
expertem esse aut alienae id potentiae 
donum habere, et Corbulo dignum mag- 
nitudine populi Romani rebatur parta 
olim a Lucullo Pompeioque recipere.’ 
xiii, 34, 4. 


The position of Tiridates in this interval 
A.D, 55-58 thus becomes of interest. After 
Corbulo’s first campaign he sends to ask 
indignantly 


‘Cur datis nuper obsidibus redinte- 
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grataque amicitia ... vetere Armeniae 
possessione depelleretur.’ (xiii. 37, 4.) 


To which Corbulo answers as follows :— 


‘Suadet Tiridati precibus Caesarem 
adgredi: posse illi regnum stabile et 
res incruentas contingere, si omissa spe 
longinqua et sera praesentem potior- 
emque sequeretur.’ (xiii. 37, 6.) 


From these passages it appears that the 
giving of hostages in a.p. 55 amounted toa 
‘redintegrata amicitia’: that in a.p. 58 
Tiridates can talk of a vetus possessio of 
Armenia: and that Corbulo practically 
admits his previous ‘ regnum’ in denying its 
stability under existing conditions. 

Tiridates, that is, must have remained in 
possession of the throne of Armenia in A.D. 
55 despite the withdrawal of Vologeses and 
his Parthian troops. But it seems he never 
acknowledged the Roman suzerainty. The 
question now at issue between Rome and 
Parthia was the right of ‘bestowing that 
throne as a gift,’ as Tacitus puts it. Tiri- 
dates may be de-facto recipient of the donum. 
Who is to be recognised as lawful donor, 
7.é., && suzerain ? 

Tiridates, remaining in possession of the 
Armenian throne, does not, despite Vologeses’ 
giving of hostages, recognise the Roman 
claim to suzerainty. At atime then when 
Vologeses has got the better of Vardanes’ 
revolt and has his hands free again, it is 
important for Corbulo to bestir himself and 
impress upon Tiridates the uncertainty of 
his tenure, somewhat to Tiridates’ surprise 
and indignation. ‘To ‘recover Armenia’ in 
Roman official language need not mean more 
than the obtaining of this recognition of 
Roman suzerainty. And of course if the 
Vologeses who is King of Parthia after 58 
A.D. is not Rome’s old opponent but a new 
king, the need and opportunity for Roman 
action are alike emphasized. But on the 
whole the numismatic evidence in favour 
of this supposition seems to me outweighed 
by the historic evidence against it. (Cf. 
Gardner ‘ Parthian Coinage,’ p. 52). 

Thus far we therefore obtain these 
results :— 


A.D. 59. Revolt of Vardanes. Vologeses 
evacuates Armenia. Corbulo 
arrives in Cappadocia. Agree- 
ment between Vologeses and 
Corbulo. 

», 00-58. Tiridates in possession of Ar- 

menia. 

5 58. End of Vardanes’ revolt. Be- 





pace ae pes 
ginning of war ‘keenly’ in 
Armenia. 


At this point the chief chronological 
difficulty begins. 


A.D. 57-60. 
A. Order of Events in Tacitus :-— 


A. ‘Eius anni principio (viz: 58 A.D.) 
mollibus adhuc initiis prolatatum 
inter Parthos Romanosque de obtin- 
enda Armenia bellum acriter resum- 
itur.’ «de. Active hostilities begin.— 

i} . xiii. 34. 4. 

B. Corbulo’s chief difficulty is the lack of 
discipline &c. in his army, especially 
in the Syrian legions sent him (in 
55 a.p.) by Quadratus. Many unfit 
are discharged. Hence new levies in 
Galatia and Cappadocia. A legion 
summoned from Germany.—35. 1-3, 

[This was probably Leg. IV Scy- 
thica : and as in xili. 40. 3 Cor- 
bulo has under his command 
part at least if not all the Leg. 
X Fretensis, which in the ori- 
ginal division remained in Syria 
with Quadratus (cf. supra), it is 
possible that the new legion’s 
arrival in Syria caused the trans- 
fer of Leg. X to Corbulo]. 

C. Winter: Corbulo, despite the fierce 
cold, keeps his troops under canvas 
‘donec ver adolesceret.’ The auxiliary 
cohorts are sent on garrison duty to 
fit spots under supervision of Paccius 
Orfitus; strict orders are given 
against engaging the enemy. Orfitus 
disobeys these and suffers a reverse. 
35. 5-36, 5. 

[Corbulo evidently winters in hos- 
tile territory, viz. Armenia. The 
severity of the winter agrees 
with this]. 

D. Spring: Beginning of active hostilities. 
Tiridates with the aid of troops sent 
him by Vologeses carries on an active 
guerilla warfare, always eluding Cor- 
bulo’s attempts to catch him, his 
forces being ‘ equestres copiae’ (xiii. 
40. 1.). This continues a long while 
‘diu.—-37. 1. 2. 

[i.e. Corbulo’s first plan of cam- 
paign consists of a general pur- 
suit of the Armenian De Wet}. 

E. Corbulo borrows a leaf from his enemy’s 

a} book and sends out several detached 

columns to attack different places at 

one and the same time. Antiochus 
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of Commagene is ordered to co-op- 
erate. Pharasmanes andthe Moschi 
also make incursions into Armenia 
in the Roman interest. Vologeses 
cannot come to the aid of Tiridates, 
because himself detained by the 
Hyrcanian revolt.—37. 2-4, 

[z.e. Corbulo’s second plan of cam- 
paign consists of pursuit &ec. by 
flying columns. This is so far 
successful that—] 


F. Tiridates makes overtures to Corbulo 


‘ 


G 


and proposes an interview. Corbulo 
assents, but (cf. Caesar and Ariovis- 
tus) takes such precautions that 
Tiridates’ intended treachery fails 
and the interview is a fiasco.—37. 4- 
38. 7. 


Renewal of hostilities. Tiridates fails 


in an attempt to intercept Corbulo’s 
convoys coming from Trapezus and 
thus cut his line of communication. 
—39. 1.2 

Od. Le ae 


H. Corbulo—to put an end to the war— 


M. 


determines to attack Armenian forts 
[i.e his third plan of campaign], thus 
abandoning his direct pursuit of 
Tiridates. Three main divisions of 
the Roman army are constituted for 
this purpose, under Corbulo himself, 
Cornelius Flaccus legate, and In- 
steius Capito, camp - prefect,—xiii. 
39. 2. 


Storming of Volandum by Corbulo’s 


division, and taking of smaller forts 
by the other two. ‘Unde orta 
fiducia caput gentis Artaxata ad- 


grediendi.’—39. 2-7. 


March to Artaxata. Tiridates makes a 


vain demonstration ez route and 
then flees away to Media.—39. 7- 
41, 2. 


Surrender (next day) of Artaxata.— 


41. 3. 


Burning of Artaxata to the ground by 


Corbulo, as he had not enough men 
both to garrison the city and to pro- 
secute the war, and if evacuated its 
capture would have been worth- 
less. 

‘ Adicitur miraculum velut numine 
oblatum: nam cuncta Artaxatis 
tenus sole inlustria fuere; quod 
moenibus cingebatur repente ita 
atra nube coopertum fulguribusque 
discretum est ut quasi infensantibus 
deis exitio tradi crederetur.’—41. 4. 


News of the fall of Artaxata 


reaches Rome. Public rejoicings and 
senatorial debate and decrees.—41. 9. 
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[ After which—‘ Deinde’—Suillius is 
condemned at Rome and Tacitus 
relates various other events of 
the year a.pD. 58. He then nar- 
rates events of the years 59 and 
60 A.D. resuming his narrative 
of Eastern warfare in his an- 
nals of this year 60 4.D. with the 
words : 


N. ‘At Corbulo post deleta Artaxata uten- 


dum recenti terrore ratus ad occu- 
panda Tigranocerta...illue pergit.’— 
xiv. 23. 1. 

March from Artaxata to Tigranocerta 
in ‘glowing summer time,’ the army 
harassed by the Mardi en route and 
very greatly suffering for lack of 
water and grain until its arrival in 
‘loci culti.’ Two forts are taken, 
one by storm, one by blockade. ‘Con- 
tinued march through ‘regio Taurau- 
nitium’ to Tigranocerta.—23. 1--24. 5. 

0. Surrender of Tigranocerta without re- 
sistance.—24. 6. 7. 

P. Defence of and storming of the fort 
Legerda.—25. 1. 

| Nore.—Vologeses is still detained 
by the Hyrcanian revolt. Envoys 
from the Hyrcanians to Nero 
had before these last events been 
sent to Rome and now on their 
return are by Corbulo sent round 
by a long and circuitous route 
to reach their own land, lest 
the Parthians should capture 
them.—xiv. 25. 2. 3]. 

Q. Tiridates invades Armenia again from 
Media,—xiv. 26. 1. 

R. Corbulo despatches Verulanus, legate, 
with advanced guard, and follows 
himself with the legions by forced 
marches,—26. 1. 

8. Tiridates is thus forced to flee far away 
and give up all hopes of war.— 
26. 1. 

T. Corbulo ravages and burns the un- 
friendly districts of Armenia. He is 
making effective his occupation of 
Armenia when—26. 1. 

U. Tigranes, sent by Nero to take over 
the kingdom, arrives at this juncture. 
—26. 1. 

V. Tigranes is accepted as king by the 
majority of Armenians.—26, 2. 

W. Corbulo makes arrangements for his 

security. He leaves a garrison for 

him in Armenia and makes various 
frontier readjustments in order to 
enlist the neighbouring client- kings 

in his support.—26. 3. 
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X. Corbulo retires into Syria, then left 


vacant by the recent death of Quad- 
ratus and therefore assigned to him. 
96 
26. 4. 
[This is definitely assigned by 
the ‘eodem anno’ following to 
the year a.p. 60]. 


A’. Points of Time ete. here to bz observed : 


Certain preliminary points in the Tacitus 


narrative suggesting definite times, seasons, 
and dates, must here be noted :— 


LE 
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Corbulo winters in Armenia (C). 

Active hostilities begin in Spring (D)— 
viz. : ace. to xiii. 34, 1 that of 58 a.p. (A). 
Corbulo’s first plan of campaign is tried 
‘a long time’ (D). 


. Corbulo marches on Artaxata immediately 


it seems after the capture of Volandum 
and the other forts. (I, J). 

News of the fall of Artaxata reaches 
Rome, according to the ‘ Deinde’ of xiii. 
42, 1 in 58 a.p. (M). 

The burning of Artaxata is spoken of by 
Tacitus in one and the same breath as its 
surrender. The language entirely fails 
to suggest that any interval of time 
separated the] capture of the city, the 
destruction of the city, and the resumed 
march to Tigranocerta. (K, L, N). 
Entirely consistent with this is Tacitus’ 
statement that 

While terror at the news of Artaxata’s 
destruction is still ‘fresh’ Corbulo marches 
for Tigranocerta (N). 

The march to Tigranocerta must have 
taken place in hot summer—the arrival 
there in late autumn. Thus the crops 
are ripe in ‘loci culti’ near Tauraunitis, 
and it is no uncommon thing for the corn 
to be still unripe in Southern Armenia 
even in the beginning of August (cf. Egli, 
p. 288). The march, too, must have taken 
some time. The distance—some 500 kil. 
as the crow flies—through rough country 
with fighting on the way, the taking of one 
fort by storm, another by blockade, etc., 
all this necessitates the conclusion that 
Tigranocerta cannot have surrendered 
before September (N, O). 

Tigranocerta surrenders at once: but 
Legerda has to be taken uy storm (P). 

. The campaigning season in Armenia 
ends in October at latest. 
Corbulo finally retires into Syria in 
A.D. 60 (X). 
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12. Thus there are three campaigns among 
which all the events must be in some 
manner or other distributed, viz: those 
of the three years 58, 59, 60 a.p. 


A”. The ‘ Miraculum’ at Artaxata :— 


One other preliminary question must 
be considered at somewhat greater length. 

Egli (p. 285) identifies the ‘ miraculum’ 
which preceded the destruction of Artaxata 
(L) with an eclipse of the sun which 
occurred on April 30th, a.p. 59. According 
to Pliny (N. H. ii. 70, 72, 180), Corbulo in 
Armenia saw this eclipse ‘inter horam diei 
decimam et undecimam.’ 

The identification of this eclipse of the 
sun with the Artaxata miraculum leads 
Egli to give to the capture of the city the 
very precise date mentioned, viz: April 
30th a.p. 59. 

Certainly could this be accepted it would 
form an excellent starting point for chrono- 
logical considerations both backwards and 
forwards. But it is entirely impossible to 
accept this identification. Tacitus, who 
himself knows of this eclipse (xiv. 12, 3) 
entirely fails to identify his ‘ miraculum’ 
with it, and his description of the latter is 
decisive : 


B. The Schemes proposed :— 


I. Eau, (P. 282-290). IL M EL 

. Momsen (E.T. II. 

[Adopted by Schiller withon 4, 53. 54). 
criticism or discussion] 


i. Q-X are all closely | i. The account in Tac. 


connected and thus Bk. XIV. ‘evi- 
must be in sain dently — describes 
year —viz.: A.D. merely one single 
60. campaign,’ 

ii. P and Q must belong i.e. N-X=A.D. 60. 


to different years, ii. As Corbulo sees the 
as P is late in the eclipse of 59 A.D. 


year [A’ 8]. on Armenian soil 
And insisting on A’ 6, the account in Tae. 

L and O-P must 3k. XIII. embra- 

be in the same year. ces 2 campaigns 

Thus the break in separated by the 

Tac. narrative be- winter C. 

tween M-N does Thus A-C=58 a.p. 


not imply a break D-K=59 a.p. 


in time. 


1 If Pliny’s words ‘ cireuitu globi alia aliis dete- 
gente et occultante ’ are to be taken to refer to the 
same phenomenon as that which Tacitus thus de- 
scribes, we must credit Pliny with the mistake ot 
identifying Corbulo’s miraculum with the eclipse, 
supposing it probable that Tacitus reproduces Cor- 
bulo’s own accurate description. For the shadow 





town up to its buildings was bright 
with sunlight, the enclosure within the 
walls was suddenly shrouded in a black 
cloud, seamed with lightning flashes.’ 
(Church and Brodribb) 


This description of a cloud-sunlight effect, 
however curiously regarded as a ‘ miracle,’ 
must necessarily, i/ we hold to the de- 
scription, be regarded as inconsistent with 
any possible effect of an eclipse of the sun, 
however partial. To follow Egli (p. 334, 
340 ete.) and proceed to reproach the un- 
lucky Corbulo for being ‘ strangely ignorant, 
and not knowing an eclipse of the sun when 
he saw it’ seems to me an indulgence in a 
perversely topsy-turvy argument. Corbulo 
may have been ‘child of his age’ (the age 
be it noted of Pliny), but if he saw no 
eclipse of the sun at Artaxata, the proba- 
bility is that there was no eclipse of the 
sun to see. If he saw a novel effect of 
cloud, sunshine and storm, he described it, 
clearly and well.! 

We must, however reluctantly, abandon 
the precise date for the capture of Artaxata, 
April 30th, a.p. 59. 


(UI. Furneacx (II. p. 111- 
115 ETc.) 
[Following Nipperdey, who IV. ‘Compromise.’ 
however does not divide u) 
A.D. 59, 60 so precisely }. 


i. Insisting on A’8, |i.  Insisting on 
there must be a A’ 5, viz: L=58 
break between P-Q. A.D. 
i.e. Q-X=a.D. 60. A’ 2, viz.: D=58 
ii. The break in Tae. A.D. 
narrative between A’ 6, viz.: L, N, 
M-N_ implies a O, P, all are in 
break in time, same year, 
ic. P=a.p. 59. we get necessarily 
iii. Insisting on A’ 5, K D-P=58 a.D. 
must haveoceurred ii. Thus leaving Q-X 
in A.D. 58. for 2 years A.D. 
And besides to couy le 59-60. 
D-P together is Of this 2 arrange- 
too much for one mentsare possible. 


year. (1) a.p. 59. no events. 
A.D. 60. Q-X. 


of an eclipse could hardly be confined within the small 
cireuit of a city wall. But as Corbulo certainly was in 
Armenia when the eclipse occurred, and Pliny, how- 
ever distant, would scarcely have made the error, It 
is better to dissociate the Pliny and Tacitus passages 
entirely. 


‘While the whole space outside the 
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I. Eau. (P. 282-290). 


{Adopted by Schiller without 
criticism or discussion]. 





iii, But D to P is too | 
much for one year 
and D is 58 a.p. 
And the winter being 
a natural time for 
the negotiations of 
F—hence divide 
D-F. 58 a.p. 
G-P. 59 a.p. 
iv. K-L = April 30. 59 
A.D. 


I. Summary. 


A.D. 
57 A-B 


Winter 
57-58 Cc 


58 D-E 


Winter 
58-59 F 


59 G-P 


60 Q-x 
OBJECTIONS. 


Main :— 
Entire neglect of A’ 5 
Minor :— 

1. ¢ Neglect of the 
Break in Tac. narra- 
tive between L-N. 

But Tac. himself in 


N closely connects | 


the two (A’ 6). 

2. The 
eclipse identification 
(cf. supra). 

But the rejection of 
this leaves the gene- 
ral scheme untouch- 
ed, if depriving it 
of a positive argu- 
ment in its favour. 

3. See III. 





miraculum- | 


II. Momsen (E.T. II. 


Pp. 53, 54). . 


. Corbulo then must 
have wintered in 


Artaxata, march- 
ing 


of A.D. 60. 


II, SumMaRy. 


D-K 
L+N-X 


OBJECTIONS. 


for Tigrano- 
certa in the spring 


IlI. Furneavx (Il. Pp. 1 
| 115 ETe.) 
[Following Nipperdey, 


1l- 


who 


however does not divide up | 
A.D. 59, 60 so precisely). 


> 


Thus L and N-P= 


“ 
| A.D. 59. 
= D-K+M=a. 


| 
| iv. 


The. winter C is thus 


| that of a.p. 57-58, 


as suits A’ 2, 


v. Corbulo then must 


have wintered 
Artaxata, 


III. SuMMARY. 


L+N-P 
Q-x 


OBJECTIONS, 





in 


6. 


he 
ile 


é. 


in 
to 


Main :— Main :— 
1. Entire neglect of Entire neglect of A’ 
A’ 2. | Minor :— 
2. Ditto of A’ 5 1. ?Too few events are 
3. Ditto of A’ 6 ascribed to 59 A.D. 
4. Ditto of A’ 8. 2. ‘Tacitus where 
5. Ditto of A’ 10. condenses as a rt 
For anticipates’ (Momm- 
1. B can hardly satisfy sen. ) 
the acriter bellum 3ut ex hyp. N-P be- 
resumitur. long to 59 A.D. 7. 
2. For ex hyp. Arta- the year before that 
xata falls in A.D. under which Tae, 
59. xiv. 23 seems 
3. Forex hyp. Corbulo place them. 
winters in Artaxata. Applies also to I. 
4. To allow time for 
all events Q-X in 
same year Tigrano- 
certa must surrender | 
at least in early | 
summer. 
buted among the 


C. Consideration of the Rival Views :— 


I, Egli’s View: 


In itself this scheme is very attractive. 
e events are well and probably distri- 


NO. CXXXII. VOL. XV. 


years. 





IV. ‘CoMPROMISE.’ 


or (2) A.D. 59. Q-U. 
A.D. 60. V-X. 

iii. The winter C is that 
of A.D. 57-58, as 
suits A’ 2. 


1V. Summary. 


A-B 

C 

D-P 
(1) (2) 
ae Q-U 
Q-X V-X 


OBJECTIONS. 


Main :— 
Entireneglect of A’10. . 
For ex hyp. there is 
far too much for 
A.D. 58. 


Minor :— 


To (1): The break in 
events does not cor- 
respond with any 
break in the narra- 
tive. 

To (2) : A forced solu- 
tion of which there 
is no hint in Tac. 
And the ‘ Anticipa- 
tion Rule’ through- 
out is hopelessly 
broken. 


Active hosti- 


lities begin, as Tacitus says, in a.D. 58. 
That year is filled up with Corbulo’s first 
plan of campaign, which we are expressly 


told was tried for ‘a long time,’ 


and his 
P 
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second plan which involved certainly great 
preparations and organisation, &c., ¢.e., much 
time. And we must always remember 
that the Armenian campaigning season 
hardly exceeds four (acc. to Mommsen), or 
at the most five months. Then comes the 
‘unmentioned winter.’ One such winter at 
least has on every scheme to be inserted into 
the Tacitus narrative. Negotiations between 
Tiridates and Corbulo very conveniently 
occupy it, on the temporary cessation of 
warfare enforced by it. 

These failing, the year 59 opens with 
Corbulo’s third plan of campaign. The 
capture of Volandum encourages him to 
proceed at once to Artaxata. Capturing the 
city he at once destroys it, as Tacitus’ narra- 
tive irresistibly implies, because he cannot 
hold it, and marches for Tigranocerta. 
Naturally therefore he arrives here only in 
autumn, as Tacitus obviously implies. And 
the capture of Legerda closes the campaign- 
ing year—59—a full year, but not too full if 
we begin it with the third plan of campaign. 

Then Tiridates’ last attempt, Tigranes’ 
arrival, and Corbulo’s withdrawal to Syria, 
fall naturally into the year a.D. 60: events 
implying much duration of time, however 
compressed the account of them in Tacitus. 

Thus the scheme as a whole is feasible 
and attractive. We are bound to reject 
Kgli’s ‘miraculum-eclipse’ identification, it is 
true. But in reality this is to the advantage 
of thescheme. For the capture of Artaxata 
on April 30—the result of the identification 
—certainly would make the campaign of A.D. 
59 in the north of Armenia begin much too 
early. But rejecting the identification and 
thus the precise date, we can place the fall 
of Artaxata, e.g., two months later, and thus 
be rid entirely of this objection which 
Furneaux brings against the scheme. 

The objection against the scheme which 
remains and cannot be denied is that it 
places Artaxata’s capture in 59 a.p. while 
Tacitus by his ‘deinde’ of xiii. 42, 1, clearly 
implies that the news of this reached Rome 
in the preceding year. 


II. JJommsen’s View : 


This scheme is hopeless: there is practi- 
cally nothing to be said for it. It combines 
all the main objections which can be urged 
against any scheme, and departs altogether 
from Tacitus. Tacitus says the war begins 
actively in 58 a.p. The scheme sets the 
first operations to which this description 
could possibly be applied in 59 a.p. Tacitus 
implies that the news of Artaxata’s fall 





reached Rome in 58 a.p. The scheme puts 
the fall of the city in 59 a.v. There is 
neither word nor hint in Tacitus to imply 
that an interval of six months at least 
intervened between the capture and the 
burning of Artaxata, during which interval 
Corbulo wintered in the captured town. 
All this is supposed by the scheme. On the 
contrary Tacitus ‘speaks of the capture and 
the burning in one and the same sentence, 
they making part of one and the same 
impression on the mind of the reader. And 
if any one certain fact is. suggested by 
Tacitus’ narrative, it is that Tigranocerta 
fell in the autumn. Yet the scheme is 
bound to set this in the spring, as so 
many events remain yet to be inserted 
into this same year. 

The scheme indeed seems to be based on 
two generally enunciated Tacitean princi- 
ples, viz. 


(1) That a break in the Tacitus narra- 
tive implies a break in time; 
but where there is no break in 
the narrative the events belong 
to one and the same year unless 
the change of year is directly 
stated or obviously implied. 

(2) That where Tacitus combines in 
one narrative-section events of 
two years he prefers to anticipate 
the coming, rather than hark back 
to the past, year. 


Such general principles, however, are 
scarcely safe guides if they lead, as in this 
case, to the rejection of well-nigh every 
particular piece of evidence. This should 
rather lead us to modify our general con- 
clusions, however painful the sacrifice. It 
cannot ¢.g. be seriously doubted that in this 
case the events from the return of Tiridates 
from Media to Corbulo’s withdrawal into 
Syria cannot belong to the same year as 
that in the autumn of which Legerda fell. 

The Mommsen scheme is distinctly inferior 
to Egli’s when we consider the evidence. 


Til. Furneaua’s View : 


This view is also attractive and possible 
in itself. 58 a.p. is its full year, while 
perhaps there is not quite enough left for 
59 a.p. which the march from Artaxata to 
Tigranocerta and the capture of Legerda are 
supposed entirely to occupy. In its account 
of a.p. 57-58 (spring) and a.p. 60 it is 
identical with Egli’s scheme. True it sup 
poses that Tacitus, writing annals of a.D. 60, 
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harks back to include those of a.p. 59. But 
if this be a blemish, it is common also to Egli’s 
scheme as well. 

Looking at the matter from the stand- 
point of the distribution of events among 
the years it is slightly inferior to the first 
scheme. From the more important stand- 
point of the evidence it is precisely on a 
level with this in so far as it satisfies all 
the ten criteria save one only. The great 
difficulty in this scheme is that it makes 
Corbulo winter at Artaxata, a fact of which, 
as has already been pointed out, Tacitus 
seems entirely ignorant. The ‘utendum 
recenti terrore’ passage will, it is true, 
square with this view as well as with Egli’s, 
inasmuch as the terror is caused by the 
‘destruction’ of Artaxata, which ex hyp. 
takes place in the spring of the year 59 
just before Corbulo’s march to Tigranocerta. 
And as a whole year is devoted to this 
march, Corbulo can be made to arrive at 
the latter city in the autumn, as required. 
But the one difficulty remains—that to 
separate the capture from the burning of 
Artaxata by six months runs counter to 
the general impression produced by the nar- 
rative. 


IV. ‘ Compromise’ : 


As then the first view is opposed to one, 
and the third view to another, of the main 
Tacitean criteria, I devise this fourth scheme 
as an example of an attempt to reconcile 
these criteria, viz: to allow the news of 
Artaxata’s fall to reach Rome in 58 and set 
the march to Tigranocerta in this same 
year. 

The result, it must be admitted, is not 
very happy. By it we get a really impos- 
sibly full year of events for 58 a.p., con- 
sidering the brief campaigning season in 
Armenia, and then are left with two years 
on our hands with not enough events for 
them both: with the result that we must 
either make one completely blank year, 
which is historically impossible, or spread 
the butter very thinly over the two years’ 
slice, making an arbitrary division some- 
where or other. It seems hardly possible 
that this can have been Tacitus’ own idea of 
the division of the years, viz: that xiii. 
37-41 +xiv. 23-25 belong all to one year 
while two years’ events are compressed into 
xiv. 26, 1-4: and thus the sole justification 
for some such compromise-view, viz: 
fidelity to Tacitus, vanishes away, leav- 
as us with an impossibly full year to 
ace, 
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orl 
D. Conclusion : 


Other rearrangements besides this sug- 
gested ‘Compromise’ can be made. But 
no one that I have devised but presents one 
or other of the difficulties named and added 
evils besides. 

We may therefore confine our attention 
to the four schemes set forth above. And 
now we may reject the second and fourth 
views as distinctly inferior to the first and 
third. 

Therefore we are compelled to make our 
choice between the first and third, viz : 
Egli’s and Furneaux’s. Each is attended 
by one great difficulty, involving a countra- 
diction of one point of time suggested by 
Tacitus. That is, it is impossible to devise 
a scheme satisfying all ten Tacitean criteria. 
At least some one of these must be rejected. 

Either Tacitus is mistaken when he 
declares that the news of the fall of 
Artaxata reached Rome in 58 a.p., or when 
he implies that Corbulo burnt Artaxata 
immediately after its capture and marched 
forthwith for Tigranocerta. 


Thus (1) following Egli, we must believe 
that Tacitus ascribes to a.p. 
58 proceedings in the Senate 
reaily belonging to a.p. 59. 
or (2) following Furneaux, we must 
believe that Tacitus is ignor- 
ant of the fact that Corbulo 
winters in Artaxata after 
capturing that city in a.p. 58. 


Which of these is more probable ? 

Considering Tacitus’ probable sources, (1) 
for the proceedings in the Senate (2) for 
Corbulo’s campaigns, I accept with small 
hesitation the first alternative. 

For Senatorial proceedings Tacitus doubt- 
less used the records of the Senate. And 
in view of the whole tenor of the narrative 
a mistakenly implied date is here not very 
unlikely. Having inserted in his Annals 
in its right place, under the year 58 «p., 
the beginning of active hostilities and Cor- 
bulo’s pursuit after Tiridates, Tacitus both 
harks back a little to explain Corbulo’s 
previous preparations, and then carries the 
narrative forward to the next year to em- 
brace Corbulo’s first great and notable suc- 
cess, viz. the Artaxata capture, without a 
break. Naturally there follows on this an 
account of the reception of the news in Rome, 
wherein he ‘anticipates’ (cf. Mommsen’s 
‘general rule’) events of a.p. 59. The 


‘Deinde ’ with which afterwards he resumes 


the tale of events in Rome of 58 a.p. may 
Pr 2 
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be regarded as a mere literary connecting 
particle, or a pure slip of the pen. 

This supposition presents no very great 
inherent improbability. But such an im- 
probability does seem involved in the only 
alternative to it, viz. Furneaux’s view that 
Tacitus is ignorant that Corbulo wintered in 
Artaxata. 

For his account of Corbulo’s campaigns 
it seems clear that Tacitus consulted Cor- 
bulo’s own despatches from the seat of war. 
Such a sentence as ‘Corbulo post deleta 
Artaxata utendum recenti terrore ratus ad 
occupanda Tigranocerta’ goes straight back 
to those despatches and reveals the general’s 
hopes and strategy. Now had Corbulo 
wintered in Artaxata after taking the town 
and not burnt it until his evacuation (ex 
hyp.) in the following spring, it is hardly 
possible that this fact would not have ap- 
peared with some prominence in his de- 
spatches. It is impossible surely that Taci- 
tus should have summarised them in so mis- 
leading or ignorant a manner, omitting en- 
tirely to notice the use to which Corbulo put 
the captured city. Strategically again, in 
view of the general’s hopes and intentions, 
it was not only better for Corbulo to winter 
near his base of operations, the Cappadocian 
frontier, at Tigranocerta than far away in 
the inclement North at Artaxata, but also 
it is far less probable that his march from 
the Armenian Bloemfontein to the Armenian 
Pretoria was resumed only after a six months’ 
interval of inactivity than that he destroyed 
the former at once for very excellent strate- 
gical considerations. These considerations 
duly make their appearance in Tacitus’ nar- 
rative, albeit Tacitus is far removed as the 
poles asunder from being in any sense a 
strategist or military historian. Nor could 
any delay be caused to Corbulo’s intentions 
to finish the war by a rapid advance by com- 
missariat troubles or the thought of his 
lines of communication. For his army, as 
we are expressly told, lived on the country 
as it marched through it, however scanty 
the provender in consequence, and Corbulo 
in his dash from Artaxata sundered his force 
from his line of communications to open a 
new line in the south by his occupation of 
Tigranocerta. 

This rapid and immediate advance from 
the one city to the other is as irresistibly 
implied throughout Tacitus’ narrative as it 
is strategically far more probable than the 
opponent view. It is implied alike by the 
details he gives of Artaxata’s treatment as 
by the obvious fact (though so curiously 
neglected by Mommsen) that he reached 
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Tigranocerta only late in the year’s cam- 
paign. It is Corbulo’s own account which 
penetrates to the surface through and de- 
spite of Tacitus’ unmilitary narrative, and 
herein lies its value and its strength as 
evidence. 

Somewhere or another Tacitus omits to 
mention the passing of a winter. It is far 
more probable to suppose with Egli that this 
was a winter occupied by negotiations than 
with Furneaux that this was a winter during 
which Corbulo’s army rusted inactively at 
distant Artaxata, if we consider the sources 
of Tacitus’ account. 

Hence I reject the third view and choose 
the first. Rejecting of course the positive 
date, April 30th, it champions, as based 
on Egli’s untenable identification of the 
Artaxata miraculum with the eclipse, and 
thus securing, as I have suggested above, an 
additional advantage for the very scheme 
itself, I propose, following Egli otherwise, 
this scheme for the most probable chronology 
of the years a.p. 57-60 :— 

A, B. a.D. 57. Corbulo’spreparations 
for war. 

C. winter 57-58. Corbulo winters un- 
der canvas in Ar- 
menia. 

58, The first year’s cam- 
paign, in which 
Corbulo tries two 
plans of action, 
neither with great 
success, save that 
Tiridates enters in- 
to negotiations. 

The negotiations — 
with no result. 

Hostilities resumed. 
Corbulo’s new plan 
of campaign. Cap- 
ture of Volandum 
and the forts, Sur- 
render and destruc- 
tion of Artaxata. 
Corbulo’s rapid 
march to Tigrano- 
certa. Surrender 
of the city in 
autumn. Storming 
of Legerda. 

winter 59-60, Corbulo winters in 

Tigranocerta. 

60. Invasion of Tiridates 
from Media. Cor- 
bulo’s' march to 
meet him and his 
enforced _ retreat. 


D-E. 


F. winter 58-59. 


G-P. 59. 


Q-X. 
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Q-X. 60. Corbulo  over-runs 
Armenia. Arrival 
of Tigranes. Settle- 
ment of the country. 
Corbulo withdraws 
to Syria. 
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winter 60-61. Corbulo in Syria. 
Tigranes in Ar- 
menia. Tiridates in 
Parthia. 
BERNARD W. HENDERSON. 
Merton College, Oxford. 


(To be concluded.) 





SOME SUGGESTIONS ON 


I. 73-76. 


Exsultet quaecumque Notum gens ima 
iacentem 

erectumue colit Boream, quaecumque uel 
ortu 

uel patet occasu medioue sub aethere feruit. 


These lines mean that every inhabit- 
ant of the world’s five zones must rejoice 
in the new accession and the era of peace 
and prosperity which it is to usher in. The 
turn of the first of the clauses introduced 
by quaecumqve is obviously antithetical, 
‘iacentem erectumue’ (so Baehrens, the 
MSS -que). But there is no antithesis in 
the second. For patet we must read tepet 
which is properly opposed to feruit. So at 
v. 41 for ‘ pat enti’, preserved in one family 
of the inferior MSS (w), the other family (v) 
writes te pentt. 

It is possible that the same change 
should be made at Tibullus 2. 5, 59 in the 
very difficult, and perhaps unexampled 
‘patent ortus.’ 


II. 51 sqq. 

O si quis Crocalen deus afferat! hune ego 
terris, 

hunc ego sideribus solus regnare fatebor 

secernamque nemus dicamque ‘sub arbore 
numen 

hac erit; ite procul (sacer est locus) ite 
profani.’ 


For erit Maehly proposed est, but a more 
pertinent and an easier correction would be 
erat. The sense is that ‘the place is sacred 
because once a deity was there.’ Confusion 
of the terminations -it, -at, and the like, is 
common enough ; e.g. at v. 31, the MSS vary 
between ‘crescit ’ and ‘crescat.’ 


Among the marvellous beasts, snow- 
white hares, boars with horns and so forth, 
exhibited in the games given by the young 
emperor of Eclogue VII. the rustic Corydon 
tells us he saw the elk: 


CALPURNIUS SICULUS. 


uidi genus omne ferarum, 
hic niueos lepores et non sine cornibus 
apros, 
hic raram siluis etiam quibus editur alcen. 
(vii. 57-59). 

The description of this animal ‘as rare even 
in its native forests’ might be thought in- 
sufficiently distinctive. But in itself that 
would be no reason for doubting the Hic 
raram of the vulgate in view of the passage 
of Pausanias ix. 21. 3, which I transcribe in 
Dr. Frazer’s translation. 

‘There is a beast called the elk, in appear- 
ance between a stag and a camel; it isa 
native of the land of the Celts. It is the 
only beast we know of that cannot be 
tracked or seen afar off by man ; but some- 
times when men have gone out to hunt 
other game, chance throws an elk in their 
way. It smells man, they say, while it is 
still a great way off, and plunges into 
gullies and the deepest caverns. So the 
hunters surround the plain or mountain in 
a circle of at least a thousand furlongs, and 
taking care not to break the circle, they 
gradually close in, and so catch the animals 
inside the circle, the elks among the rest. 
But if the elk happens not to have its lair 
there, there is no other way of catching it.’ 

More ground for suspicion is, however, 
to be found in the strange variants of some 
of the MSS. The lost Codex Ugoleti 
(Schenkl’s A) had side by side with Hic 
raram the name of the fabulous wild 
animal Mantichoram (pavtiydpas or payti- 
x%pas) while Victicanam or Nocticanam is in 
the inferior MSS (Schenkl’s V). The diver- 
gent nicticanam, mantic(h)oram, hicraram 
may well have come from adclinem,; which 
was first written inclinem by a common 
confusion of prepositions (as at line 26 of 
this poem ‘im sedes’ the Gudianus, ‘ad 
sedes’ the rest) and was then further cor- 
rupted through such letter changes as are 
observable at v. 15 ‘montibus’ the 
Gudianus for ‘ mol/ibus,’ vi. 29 ‘inséa nunc’ 
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V for ‘inflatis’ of the better MSS.!: ii. 97 
‘ sacientes’’ the Neapolitanus for ‘ sitientes,’ 
iv. 112 ‘vamuna’ the same for ‘zumina.’ 
ii. 54 ‘dicamnamque’ V for ‘ secernamque.’ 
And, so far as ‘Hic raram’ goes, it will 
not escape the attentive that the previous 
line begins with Hic.? 

The elk ‘ leaning against its native trees’ 
was a piece of local colouring which might 
be expected to be reproduced in the exhibi- 
tion of an emperor and the compliments 
of a court poet. Caesar B.G. 6. 27, 1 sqq. 
‘Crura sine nodis articulisque habent neque 
quietis causa procumbunt neque, si quo 
afflictae casu conciderunt, erigere sese aut 
sublevare possunt. his sunt arbores pro 
cubilibus: ad eas se applicant atque ita 
paulum modo reclinatae quietem capiunt. 
quarum ex uestigiis cum est animaduersum 
a uenatoribus quo se recipere consuerint, 
omnes eo loco aut ab radicibus subruunt 
aut accidunt arbores tantum ut summa 
species earum stantium relinquatur. huc 
cum se consuetudine reclinauerunt infirmas 
arbores pondere affligunt atque una ipsae 
concidunt.’ 

Pliny Nat. Hist. 8 § 39 and the later 
writer Solinus 20 §§ 6, 7 tell the same story 
but of the achlis, which they distinguish from 
the alces or alce. The agreements and the 
differences in the two accounts may excuse 
us for setting them out in full. 

Pliny : ‘Septentrio fert—et alcen iuuenco 
similem ni proceritas aurium et ceruicis dis- 
tinguat, item natam in Scadinauia insula 
nec umquam uisam in hac urbe multis tamen 
narratam achlin, haud dissimilem illi sed 
nullo suffraginum flexu ideoque non cuban- 
tem sed adclinem arbori in somno eaque 
incisa ad insidias capi; alias uelocitatis 
memoratae. labrum ei superius praegrande. 
ob id retrograditur in pascendo ne in priora 
tendens inuoluatur.’ 

‘Solinus: est et alce mulis comparanda, 
adeo propenso labro superiore ut nisi 
recedens in posteriora pasci non queat. 
Gangauia insula e regione Germaniae mittit 
animal quale alce sed cuius suffragines, ut 

1 The corruption arose thus: inflat? was mistaken 
for inftat® and the abbreviation of tunc confused 
with that of nunc (n°), 

2 IT have said that ‘hic raram’ and ‘ manticoram’ 
may well have come from ‘adclinem’ by the route 
of ordinary corruptions, because it is by no means 
certain that these readings have not been patched up 
out of some MS gibberish by the aid of Pausanias. 
It is odd at the least that the very next section to 
the one I have quoted describes the Mantichoras. 


elephantis, flecti nequeunt. propterea non 
cubat cum dormiendum est, tamen scmnu- 
lentam arbor sustinet quae prope casuram 
secatur ut fera, dum adsuetis fulmentis 
innititur, ffaciat ruinam ; ita capitur. alio- 
quin difficile est eam mancipari, nam in illo 
rigore poplitum incomprehensibili fuga 
pollet.’ 

Notwithstanding the differences in these 
accounts, it is plain that they are both de- 
rived ultimately from acommon source. The 
distinction, however, which they draw in 
common between the alce and the achlis is, 
as my friend, the eminent zoologist, Professor 
Alfred Newton, assures me, destitute of 
foundation in fact. And we may give up 
our quest for the achlis until we have found 
the island Scadinauia, Gangauia or Codan- 
nouia (? Mela) ‘ opposite to Germany,’ which 
it haunted. But that does not excuse us 
from seeking an explanation of the fable. 
The elk’s long legs which ‘in confinement 
are moved slowly and with apparent diffi- 
culty ’ (Prof. Newton) might easily give rise 
to ‘the belief that it could not bend its joints.’ 
The glimpses.caught of the creature in the 
forest browsing on the leaves of trees with 
its antlers framed in a screen of interlacing 
greenery through which it was not easy to 
divine that a path could be found, naturally 
suggested that it was leaning on their 
trunks, Again, between its long upper lip 
and its ‘feeding backwards’ there is a most 
obvious connection, But why should it 
have duplicated itself as alce and achlis? 
The solution of the mystery seems to be this : 
alce(s) and achlis are words belonging to 
different Teutonic dialects. When the 
habits of the elk of ancient Gaul and 
Germany became better known than they 
were in Caesar’s times, this fable of the alce 
did not die but migrated, and attached itself 
to the achlis of a different dialect and unex- 
plored districts. When Pliny wrote his 
Natural History this curious transference 
had been effected. But we may well suppose 
that at the beginning of the reign of Nero 
when, in spite of Dr. Garnett’s doubts, this 
eclogue was composed, the account of the 
divine Julius still held the popular belief. 
And anyhow on actual matters of fact 
there is no contradiction between Pliny 
and Calpurnius. For the animal which the 
youthful Nero exhibited was undoubtedly 
an alce for both. 

J. P. PostGare. 
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CATULLUS AND FURIUS BIBACULUS. 


In his Prolegomena ad Catullum, p. 24, 
Baehrens says: ‘Una Gallia Transpadana tum 
Romam misit Cornelium Nepotem, Ualerium 
Catonem, Furium Bibaculum, Quintilium Va- 
rum, Cornificium ; quos praeter Bibaculum 
omnes utpote conterraneos inter Catulli nostri 
amicos fuisse eius carmina testantur” <A 
statement as dogmatic as this is calculated, 
it would seem, to challenge thought and lead 
one to inquire whether it represents the 
fact. Catullus and A. Furius Bibaculus, of 
Cremona, are almost constantly named to- 
gether by the ancients as pursuing like aims 
and employing similar literary forms. It 
seems incredible that they should not have 
known each other at Rome, if not in the 
province. It is probable that the Alfenus 
of Catullus, c. xxx., was Alfenus Varus, a 
fellow-townsman of Furius Bibaculus, As- 
suming as certain the acquaintance of these 
two poets, it is difficult to believe that in the 
keen literary life of the Cantores Huphorionis 
they should not have been thrown into such 
personal relations as would leave some sort 
of memorial in their writings. It is unfor- 
tunate, therefore, that the literary remains 
of Bibaculus are so very few in number. 
Owing to these limitations, we shall have to 
depend chiefly on the poems of Catullus if 
we are to find any clue to the relations of 
these two men. 

Jerome gives the year 103 B.c. as that in 
which Bibaculus was born. But his rela- 
tions with Orbilius (? 113-13 Bo.) and 
Valerius Cato (b. ca. 100 B.c.), evidently 
those of a junior with his seniors, have led 
Teuffel, Schanz, and others to believe that 
the date of his birth is to be set much later, 
presumably not earlier than 90 B.c. This 
would make him practically of an age with 
Catullus, whom he must have outlived by 
many years, It seems necessary to conclude 
from Tacitus, Annals, iv. 34 (Carmina 
Bibaculi et Catulli referta contumeliis 
Caesarum leguntur; sed ipse diwus Iulius, 
ipse diuus Augustus et tulere ista et reliquere) 
that Furius Bibaculus in his poems assailed 
Octavian. This he would hardly have had 
occasion to do before 44 B.c., and probably 
he would not have dared to do so much 
later. 

Now Catullus makes mention of a certain 
Furius in a number of his poems (xi., xvi., 
xxiii, xxiv., xxvi.). There is no sure clue 
by which to identify this Furius. Baehrens 
and Couat, pitching upon the phrase bellus 





homo (|xxxi. 2), maintain that the hospes ab 
sede Pisauri of that poem is the Furius of 
xxiv. 7. Since we know that Furius 
Bibaculus was born at Cremona, if we grant 
their position, the presumption is un- 
doubtedly against identifying this Furius 
with the poet Bibaculus. But still it is not 
impossible that a man who was born at 
Cremona should be called, for some unknown 
reason, hospes ab sede Pisawri. The proba- 
bilities are, moreover, against the conclusion 
drawn from the passage by Couat and 
Baehrens. One of the most noteworthy 
things in Catullus’ treatment of Furius, is 
that he and Aurelius are almost always 
associated as a par nobile fratrum. This 
relation is especially evident in xvi. Again, 
Aurelius, as pater esuritionum, is but the 
double of Furius, the beggar and starveling. 
Hence Bruner, B. Schmidt and Ellis seem 
to be clearly right in identifying the be/lus 
homo and hospes ab sede Pisauri, of 1xxxi., 
with Aurelius, who was in fact the host of 
Juventius (cf. xv.). In support of such a 
reference Bruner’s suggestion that cnawrata 
(Ixxxi. 4) possibly glances at the name of 
Aurelius, also deserves to receive some con- 
sideration. 

The Furius mentioned by Catullus is thus 
still unknown, but there is no reason to 
connect him with Pisaurum. It may result 
in some slight gain to our inquiry if we 
consider briefly his character as it is sketched 
in Catullus. In xi. he is represented as the 
satellite of Catullus and as the ambassador 
of Lesbia. Comes here may denote nothing 
more than the (momentary) patronizing air 
which Catullus assumes towards his officious 
comrades. On the other hand, it may be 
intended to characterize Furius as one whose 
expectations depend for their fulfilment 
upon our poet’s favour. Such favour, how- 
ever, could scarcely be shown otherwise than 
as between men of letters. In xvi. Furius 
is seen to be a critic of the verses of Catullus, 
who feels himself called upon to give 
account of his views touching the relation 
of morality to art. It seems natural to 
infer from xxiii. that Furius is going the 
rounds of his circle of acquaintances, apply- 
ing for a loan, and approaches Catullus with 
that object in view. It is, of course, con- 
ceivable that the situation is itself a fiction 
of the poet. In xxvi. Catullus addresses to 
Furius a slight skit on the subject of a villa 
that is mortgaged for a certain sum. If 
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now one attempts to gather from these 
poems who this Furius may have been, it 
seems not unnatural to suppose that he 
belonged to the literary set of starvelings 
in which were numbered Orbilius and 
Valerius Cato. No one would be so well 
suited, apparently, for the purposes of 
Lesbia’s commission in xi. as a fellow-poet 
who was on intimate terms with her Catullus. 
There is nothing in this poem to indicate 
that their relations were not of the best. It 
is common to assert the contrary, but I can 
detect no trace of serious displeasure on the 
part of Catullus toward the ambassadors of 
Lesbia. The estrangement of these friends 
—and the seriousness of even this difference 
must not be exaggerated, as is commonly 
done—seems to have dated from the 
Juventius episode. I think one would not 
go too far if one concluded from xvi. that 
Furius belonged to the literary set. 

Thus far, then, our conclusion would be 
that the Furius so often mentioned by 
Catullus might well be Furius Bibaculus. 
Ribbeck (Rém. Dichtung, 1.2 p. 346) indeed, 
curiously enough suggests A. Furius Antias. 
The suggestion is so ill-considered that it 
may at once be dismissed. Ribbeck also 
thought it strange that Catullus did not 
mention Furius Bibaculus. He believes 
Catullus’ scorn (which he greatly over- 
values) ill-bestowed on such a man of the 
world as Bibaculus evidently was. It should 
be evident that Ribbeck’s premises are 
based on a misconception. In trying to 
reach a more positive result one may readily 
seem to contend for more than can with 
certainty be granted ; for this is obviously 
not a case where definite proof can be ad- 
duced. To make the thesis seem probable 
is the most that may be hoped for or 
reasonably expected. 

In 1. Catullus draws a charming picture 
of his rivalry with his friend Calvus :— 


Scribens uersiculos uterque nostrum 
ludebat numero modo hoe modo illoc 
reddens mutua per iocum atque uinum. 


Other poems give ample illustration of 
the manner in which he paid his respects to 
literary friends and foes. Thus Muretus 
saw that Catullus had written xevi. (in 
elegiac distichs) with reference to the elegy 
of Calvus in which he lamented the death 
of Quintilia (cp. Propertius, iii. 34, 90), of 
which poem we still possess a fragment (16, 
Baehrens), 


forsitan hoc etiam gaudeat ipsa cinis. 
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Now there is extant a very interesting 
skit at the expense of Valerius Cato written 
by Furius Bibaculus (Suetonius, de Gram. 
xi., Baehrens, fr. 2), 


Catonis modo, Galle, Tusculanum 

tota creditor urbe uenditabat. 

Mirati sumus unicum magistrum, 
summum grammaticum, optumum poetam 
omnes soluere posse quaestiones, 

unum deficere expedire nomen ; 

en cor Zenodoti, en iecur Cratetis ! 


It may be of interest to consider in con- 
nection with this poem Catullus’ c. xxvi., 


Furi, uillula nostra [uestra?] non ad Austri 
flatus opposita est neque ad Fauoni 

nec saeui Boreae aut Apeliotae, 

uerum ad milia quindecim et ducentos. 

O uentum horribilem atque pestilentem ! 


Here we have two short poems written in 
the same metre on the same subject, to wit, 
a mortgaged villa. Each turns upon the 
point of a pun, the former on nomen, the 
latter on opposita. One was written by 
Catullus to a certain Furius, the other was 
written by Furius Bibaculus. Certainly 
the spirit of the poems is very much alike, 
and the exclamation at the close of each seems 
to add to the impression of their similarity. 
I do not find it difficult to assume that 
one of these pieces was called forth by the 
other. But even if one does take so much 
for granted, there still remain a number of 
points to be settled. First of all, the MS. 
authority for the reading in Catullus xxvi. 
1 is equally divided between nostra and 
uostra. If we read wostra (rather westra) 
the suggestion would perhaps seem natural 
that after Furius had written his gibe at 
the expense of Cato, Catullus retorted, in a 
spirit of raillery, reflecting upon the finan- 
cial embarrassment of his fellow satirist. 
Even if this were true, we need not assume 
that there was any hostility between the 
poets. But it is perhaps more probable, 
palaeographically considered, that Catullus 
wrote nostra. In that case it would be 
more likely that Catullus was the first to 
write, playfully jesting at his own expense. 
This would lead us to suppose that Furius 
Bibaculus wrote his imitation (if we may so 
call it) of the poem addressed to him by 
Catullus at a somewhat later date. This 
latter view would be practically assured as 
the more probable one if it were sure that 
the Gallus to whom Bibaculus addressed his 
verses was the poet Cornelius Gallus, as has 
been conjectured by Schanz (Rém. Litteratur- 
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gesch. ii. i. p. 142). As Cornelius Gallus 
was born in 69 B.c., he would have been a 
mere lad at the time of Catullus’ death. 
We saw above that Bibaculus must be as- 
sumed to have attacked Octavian about 44 
B.c.: Gallus would then have been twenty- 
five years of age. 

Having made this venturesome guess, I 
may be permitted to make one more that is 
perhaps even more hazardous. Among the 
Catalepta attributed to Vergil there are a 
number of satirical poems which are hardly 
to be considered as composed in the spirit of 
the gentle Mantuan. Among these one 
would naturally include nos. vi. (iii.), x. 
(viii.), xii. (iv.), and xiii, (v.) Considering 
the characters of the two poets, as they are 
known to us from other sources, I suppose 
it would be granted that, MS. testimony 
apart, it is more probable that these verses 
were written by Bibaculus than by Vergil. 
Of the other poems I shall not speak at this 
time, but I should like to add a word about 
Catal. x. (viii.). Scholars will recall it as 
the clever parody on Catullus’ ec. iv. in 
which P. Ventidius Bassus is scourged. This 
Ventidius was born in Picenum (cf. Aul. 
Gell. xv. 4), and had beena mulio ; but rose 
to distinction through the favour of Julius 
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Caesar. On the death of his patron he 
joined Antony, but later went over to 
Octavian and was made praetor in 44 (and 
it is to this fact that the poem refers, show- 
ing that it was written in that year) and 
consul suffectus in 43. We have just seen 
that Bibaculus assailed Octavian about this 
time, and it would be natural that he should 
attack Ventidius also. While it is possible 
to regard the mention of Mantua in v. 4,— 


siue Mantuam 
opus foret uolare siue Brixiam,— 


as an indication of Vergilian authorship, it 
is perhaps equally possible to find a refer- 
ence to the birthplace of Furius in the 
mention of Cremona at v. 12,— 


Cremona frigida et lutosa Gallia, 
tibi haec fuisse et esse cognitissima 
ait Sabinus. 


But Cremona and Mantua are so near to- 
gether, and both towns are so intimately 
associated with the life of Vergil, that these 
references will not serve to prove anything 
either way. 

W. A. HEIDEL. 


lowa College, 
Grinnell, Iowa. 


NOTES ON SOME MOOT QUESTIONS OF THE LATIN ALPHABET. 


THE questions which appertain to the 
function and history of the Z of the ancient 
alphabets form such a tangled skein that 
our best hope of attaining any conclusion is 
in the separate treatment of anything that 
can be treated separately; and in the 
present paper which I hope to follow up 
with a sequel, I confine myself to a couple 
of disputed points. 


I.—C, G, K, and Z. 


In a paper published in the 7’ransactions 
of the American Philological Society for 1899 
(pp. 24 sgq.), Prof. G. Hempl of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan has discussed ‘The 
origin of the Latin letters Gand Z.’ He 
contests, not without justice, some points in 
the current accounts of the genesis of G ; viz. 
that at an early period of Latin the sound 
represented by [ or rather ¢ in the 
Western Greek alphabet adopted by the 
Romans, later rounded to C, that is the ‘hard’ 


g- sound, was confused with the &- sound re- 
presented by K ; that this confusion of the 
sounds induced a confusion of the signs, C 
being used more and more for both g- and k- 
sounds, while K was gradually disused ; and 
that at a later date by means of a diacritic 
added to C a new symbol G was formed to 
re-express the sound g, C being now con- 
fined to the k- sound. 

Prof. Hempl holds that the confusion in 
ancient Roman writing between these two 
consonants is not phonological but purely 
graphic, |< and ¢ being interchanged and <¢ 
gradually driving out |<. Further he urges 
that it is highly improbable that a new 
sign, as G is supposed to have been, should 
have been placed in the middle of the 
alphabet instead of at the end, as was the 
case with Y and Z, or at least ‘next to the 
letter out of which it was supposed to be 
evolved,’ and accordingly that G is nothing 
but the old symbol for zeta in whose place 
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it stands. This symbol, developed out of I, 
the original form retained (with the value 
ts) in Oscan, Prof. Hemp! finds with the 
value g in a Marrucinian inscription in which 
the Latin alphabet is used. This is the 
celebrated bronze of Rapino, assigned ap- 
proximately to 250 sB.c. (Conway, Jtalic 
Dialects, pp. 253 and 467). It occurs there 
four times, each time in a slightly different 
shape, one of them closely resembling a 
shape of K. So far all seems in order: but 
now perplexing questions begin to arise. 
‘One naturally asks,’ says Prof. Hempl, 
‘how did it come about that the letter zeta 
should stand for the sound g?’ ‘The answer 
is very simple... . There was a ¢s in Oscan 
and Umbrian to be represented by zeta, but 
none in Latin. The character C ! was, there- 
fore, in Latin an idle letter.’ And as to the 
course of change he says: ‘In shape it re- 
sembled one form of kappa as gamma (<) 
resembled another. That < and |< became 
confused we all know: that the forms of 
zeta should also become confused with those 
of kappa was but natural.’... ‘There was 
thus a period of confusion during which the 
sounds g and & were represented by’ the three 
symbols in question. ‘And for that matter 
koppa sometimes entered the competition. . . 
In the course of time there developed out of 
the chaos more or less order. Thus the 
complicated characters |< and Q or Q be- 
came restricted to special and limited use... 
and the letters < C and £ G which could 
easily be scratched without using the stylus 
were most generally employed and became 
differentiated into <C =k and C G= gy.’ 

Thus in brief Prof. Hempl. He omits how- 
ever to explain why this useless letter was 
taken into the Latin alphabet at all. He 
does not tell us how it was that this ‘accom- 
modating old zeta’ (I borrow the phrase from 
him) idled among the other symbols until it 
was wanted to be confused with kappa. It 
is much more reasonable, surely, to suppose 
that it was taken into the Latin alphabet 
because it had an actual value, and that con- 
fusion did not begin until that value had 
been lost or, to put it in another way, that 
the loss of its original function preceded by 
a space, but only by a brief space, its ap- 
parent use in a new capacity. I say apparent, 
because it would seem more probable that 
the new letter was really a kappa, in the 
place of a zeta, not a zeta at all: and that 


1 This form is a pis aller, used for typographical 
convenience. 
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the history of the signs as given by Prof, 
Hemp! might be re-written thus. 

< developed from [ and C developed from 
K for convenience of writing were, for a 
time, written indiscriminately for & and g; 
but subsequently were differentiated gradu- 
ally, with the result that ¢ (i.e. C) was used 
for k and C for g, they thus interchanging 
their original functions. About the time that 
this change was completed the special sound 
(or combination of sounds) which was repre- 
sented by the true C (the old zeta) disap- 
peared from the spoken language ; and the 
room lay open for the false C to stand in 
the place of zeta with the value of g. 

The facts which Prof. Hempl’s research 
has placed in a clearer light compel us 
then to maintain that the zeta of the old 
Latin alphabet was not an ‘idle’ letter, 
whether we are able to determine its function 
or not. 

In the course of Prof. Hempl’s polemic 
against the theory, which I, like himself, 
held to be mistaken, that the zeta-symbol 
was used in old Latin to represent the 
voiced s (Eng. z) which later. became 1, 
he deals with a question which must occupy 
our attention next. 


IIl.—Why did Appius Claudius abominate 
Z? 


The abhorrence which the great censor of 
morals and letters expressed for this letter 
rests upon the evidence of Martianus Capella, 
who concludes his account of the alphabet 
with the words ‘Z uero idcirco Appius 
Claudius detestatur quod dentes mortui dum 
exprimitur imitatur ’ (III. 261 Eyssenhardt). 
The treatment which this witness has re- 
ceived exemplifies only too well the spirit 
in which the statements of ancient gram- 
marians are often approached by their suc- 
cessors in modern times. Th. Mommsen in 
his Rémische Forschungen, I. p.304, proposed 
to alter dentes mortui into dentis morsus, 
although the removal of mortui deprives 
detestatur of its significance and although 
there is no known consonantal sound except 
J that can be described as copying a tooth 
bite.? But the levity of this proposal, which 
is half acknowledged, and indeed tempered 
by a ‘vielleicht,’ seems almost excusable 
when we read in Prof. Hempl that ‘It 
is impossible to take the statement as it 

2 And least of all the voiced s which the writer 
seems to have in mind. 
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stands.! The story, as it appears in Martianus 
Capella, is a very stupid one. Its basis is 
evidently an older story of Claudius’s con- 
ceit that the Jetter resembled the jagged 
teeth of a skull; and in all probability 
it was first said of the $ still in use in the 
time of Claudius but which the medieval 
Martianus, who knew only the round S, took 


to bea Z. This fits perfectly with the 
statement in the Digest 1. 2. 2. 36 that 
Appius Claudius “invented ” the letter R in 
place of older $ or § where the sound had 
undergone the changes s>z>7. R litteram 
inuenit ut pro Valestis Valerti essent et pro 
Fustis Furti ib. p. 25).’ 

The words which I have printed in spaced 
type show a confidence which it may be 
difficult to shake. Prof. Hemp] makes no 
attempt to take the statement as it stands. 
Possessed with the idea that it must refer to 
the letter alone, although in such connexions 
the ‘letter’ is never distinguished by the 
ancient grammarians from the ‘ sound,’ and 
adopting from Mr. Lindsay (who by the way 
is reprehended for indulging in ‘ guesswork ’) 
the translation of mortui by ‘ skull,’ he never 
stops to reflect that, in order to be of any use 
for his own comparison, the skull has to be 
provided with the ‘ jagged’ teeth of a shark 
or a saw, 

Apart from prepossessions there is no diffi- 
culty in interpreting the passage. Appius 
Claudius expressed abhorrence for the sound 
or sounds which were associated for him with 
the letter Z, because he saw in its articulation 
(dum exprimitur) a funest resemblance to the 
teeth of the ‘dead.’ Now at the time of 
Martianus Capella Z, Greek and Latin, had 
only one sound, the sound of the voiced s (z 
in zeal) and in the pronunciation of this 
sound there is nothing, as in fact Mommsen 
saw, for the odd fancy to rest upon. So far 
then from imputing to him a clumsy and 
indeed fatuous perversion, we must acknow- 
ledge ourselves his debtors for the preserva- 
tion of a genuine relic of antiquity in a 
notice the force of which he may not 
have himself comprehended. Whether 
by dentes mortui Appius meant the teeth 
of a skull or whether he supposed, with 
insufficient warrant in fact, that a common 


1 I omit two sentences in which Professor Hempl 
contends quite correctly that the reference cannot be 
to a Latin Z representing the voiced sibilant s, 

* This often produces an indistinctness in the ex- 

ression, as in the passage quoted from the Digest. 
he confusion of ‘letter’ and ‘sound’ has by no 
means been yet eradicated, as every teacher of Com- 
parative Philology knows. 
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effect of death was to uncover the teeth, is, 
fortunately for our purpose here, a question 
that need not be determined.* In either case 
the point of the comparison is the same, viz. 
that when Z was pronounced the teeth were 
uncovered. The only possible sounds which 
satisfy this condition are the labiodental 
‘spirant’ f (the Latin F), the corresponding 
voiced ‘spirant’ v (the English v) and the 
two th’s, p breathed in Eng. ‘ thin,’ 3 voiced 
in ‘then.’ F and V, in which the upper teeth 
are pressed on the lower lip, are of course 
out of the question ; accordingly it is either 
to p or tod that Claudius’ description must 
apply. Now one of these sounds, the 
breathed p, may be dismissed from our 
consideration, For there is one thing certain 
about Z : it always had, whether compound 
or single, a voiced value. We may conclude 
then, that the voiced th in ‘then’ entered into 
the composition of the Z which the Censor 
abominated.° 

There is another doubt overhanging 
this Claudian Z. It has been held and, 
as Prof. Hempl says, it is a ‘natural in- 
ference’ that Appius Claudius made this 
repugnance of his own the ground for 
banishing the objectionable ‘letter’ ‘aus 
Sprache und Schrift’ (Mommsen .<c.). 
But though a natural inference, it may be a 
precipitate one: for we do not know the 
context of Claudius’ remark, and he may 
have been criticising a sound of the Greek 
‘foreign devils.’ There is nothing that I 
can see against this hypothesis. The Greek 
¢ is admitted on all hands to have been at 
least at some time a compound of o (i.e. z) 
and 6, whatever the order of these con- 


3 In Shakespere, King Henry VJI., Second Part, 
III. iii. 24 (of Cardinal Beaufort on his death-bed), 
‘See how the pangs of death do make him grin’ ; and 
in Lucretius,’6. 1195 grinning is a sign of a patient 
being in extremis. But these parallels are not neat 
enough. On the other hand in Persius, Sat. 3, 101, 
‘ dentes crepuere retecti ; uncta cadunt laxis tune pul- 
mentaria labris’ (as a medical friend suggests), the 
doomed glutton is attacked by a fit, and would not 
die for two or three days after. 

4 It is impossible to pronounce either p or 3 without 
baring the teeth, at:least partially, as any one can 
convince himself. 

5 M. L. Havet, Afémoires de la Société de Linguis- 
tique, iii. p. 195, supplies me with an argument as 
excellent against the hypothesis that the ‘ Claudian 
Z’ was dz or 2d as against the hypothesis that it was 
ts, which is the object for which he uses it. ‘Si 
Appius ne trouvait sinistre ni le son simple du ¢ ni 
le son simple de 1’s il ne devait pas trouver sinistre le 
son du groupe ¢s.’ Quite so. And similarly he would 
not have found the sound of the groups dz or zd 
‘sinistre’ either: for the enunciation of le s sonore 
only differs from that of le s sourd in the action 
of the unseen vocal chords. 
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stituents. Now 3 has the value of 3 in 
modern Greek and must have acquired this 
value at some period in the history of the 
Greek language; and it is significant that 
Elean uses Z to express a sound which must 
have been 6 as in {ixatov ( = dixacov) Lé ( = de). 
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It is quite possible that before the two 
elements in £ were reduced to the single z 
(voiced s) which is the modern sound of {, 
one of them was, at least in certain dialects, 
a 5. 

J. P. Posteare. 








ON THE ORIGIN OF THE WORD ‘ARTS’ IN ‘BACHELOR OF ARTS,’ ETC. 


Ir is well known that the use of the word 
‘ Arts’ in our expression ‘ Bachelor of Arts,’ 
etc. is an inheritance from the guadrivium 
and trivium which together formed the curri- 
culum of the universities throughout the 
middle ages. In his well known work ‘ The 
Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages,’ 
vol. i. p. 33 mn., Mr. Rashdall traces the 
popularity of the seven so-called liberal 
‘Arts’ to the ‘De Nuptiis Philologiae 
et Mercurii’ of Martianus Capella, and 
Mr. H. Parker in the Historical Review, 
v. pp. 418 ff. endeavours to show that 
Martianus Capella based his work upon 
‘a treatise on the Novem Disciplinae 
by Varro, omitting architecture and medi- 
cine.’ Neither of these writers seems to 
be aware, and I have not hitherto seen it 
pointed out, that the term ‘Arts’ was 
already applied xar’ éfoxyv to the guadrivium 
in the time of Plato. The medieval quad- 
rivium, as every one knows, consisted of 
arithmetic, geometry, astronomy and music. 
Now in the Protagoras of Plato, Protagoras 
makes the following remarks (318 p, E) :— 

“Immoxparns yap tap’ ene adixopevos ov rei- 
cera. amep dv éerabev GAw Tw ovyyevopevos 
Tov GopioTav: of pev yap dAAor AwBovrat Tos 
véous’ Tas yap TExvas a’TO’s TEepevydtas aKov- 
tas madw av dyovres Em BadrXXrAovoerv eis 
téxvas, Aoytopovs TE Kal daTpo- 
voplav Kat yewmetpiav Kat pov 
owxyv Std8aoKxovres—xal dpa eis Tov 
‘Inmiav awéBrevev—mapa 8 eve adixdpevos 
pabyoerar ov wept GAAov Tov 7 TeEpl Ov KEL. 
in my note on this passage I have said that 
the arts from which the young men have 
escaped (mehevydras) ‘can only mean the 
subjects taught in schools (ypappartixy, 
Aoytorixy, KiPaprorixy), as Sauppe remarks, 
but there seems to be no precise parallel to 
such a use of the word.’ Sauppe’s view 
seems to be generally regarded as correct, 
but it is, I now believe, mistaken. The 
arts from which the young men have 
escaped are in reality just the mechanical 
arts, and Plato is referring to what seems 


to have been a familiar phenomenon in his 
time, when young men, attracted by the 
specious promises of the Sophists, aban- 
doned their handicrafts and devoted them- 
selves to ‘culture.’ Plato himself in the 
Republic animadverts in scathing terms 
upon this feature of the age in which he 
lived: xaOopdvres yap GAAo avOpwricko 
KEVQV THV XOpav TavTyV yryvopevnv, Kaddv be 
SVOMATWY Kal TpooXYMaTwv pmETTHV, WoTEp oi 
€xk Tov cipypov eis Ta iepa arodidpackovtes, 
dopevor kal otto ék TOV TEXVaV éexrdd- 
ow eis tHv gdiAdogodiav, ot av Kopworara 
OvTes TUYXGVWoL TepL TO aiTav TeEXVLOY. 
opws yap dn mpdos ye Tas GAAas TExVAS 
Kairep ovTw mpatrovons pirocodias Td agiwpa 
peyadomperérrepov Acirerar, ov Si edrewevr 
modXoi, ateAcis piv tas dices, trd é Tov 
TEXVOY worep TA GwpaTa AehwByvTAL, ovTH 
Kai tas Woxas ~vyxexNacpévor Te Kai arore 
Opuppéeva da Tas Bavavolas tvyxavovew 
(vi. 495 c-E). The ‘Arts’ to which some 
of the Sophists, and in particular Hippias 
(kai dua eis Tov ‘Inmiav aréBAeev) introduced 
their emancipated pupils were simply those 
included in the medieval guadrivium and 
nothing more, as appears from Aoyipovs te 
kai Gorpovopiay Kal yewperpiav Kai povoukyy in 
the passage quoted from the Protagoras. 
The general tone of that passage would 
seem to suggest that the word Téyva: had 
only recently begun to assume this peculiar 
signification. Plato himself adopted the 
term and applied it to the pa6jyata which 
he prescribes for his guardians in Book vii. 
of the Republic, i.e. (as usually designated) 
arithmetic, geometry, stereometry, astronomy 
and harmonics: see for example vi. 511 ¢ 
Tov TEXVGY Kadovpevwy and vii. 533 D 
als dinAOopev Tex vars. Stereometry after- 
wards resumed its position as a branch of 
geometry : so that Plato’s propaedeutic ‘ Arts’ 
are, so far as concerns their names, essen- 
tially the same as the medieval guadrivium. 
The guadrivium itself,as Tannery has pointed 
out (L’Hducation Platonicienne in Revue 
Philosophique, x. pp. 517 ff.),is probably older 
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than Plato, and may be Pythagorean, but I 
do not find any trace of the use of the word 
‘Arts’ in this particular meaning till 


Plato’s time. We may be sure that its 
application to the curriculum of Studies in 
the Academy—the oldest and _ greatest 
college in the University of Athens—is 
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responsible for its transmission to the 
medieval universities: so that our Vice- 
Chancellors, when they say ‘admitto te ad 
incipiendum in artibus,’ are in reality, 
though perhaps without intending it, platon- 
izing. 

J. ADAM. 





NO 


Nore on Puato, Rep., III. 411 B.—Demetrius, 
epi épunvelas § 51, quotes a few words from Rep. iii. 
411 A, B, in order to illustrate his precept that the 
stronger expression should follow the weaker, and 
not the weaker the stronger: wapdderypa 5¢ 7d mapa 
7G TlAdrwu Aeyduevov, Sri ETWaY MEY TLS MOVTIKT 
mapéxn katavAeiv kal karaxety 51a TAY 
brwy word yap 7d Bevrepov evapyéarepov Tov 
mporépov. Kal madAw mpoidy pnow, btTavbe Kara- 
XEwv MH AVF, GAAA KHAH, Td SH peTaToITO 
Hin thee: wal AciBew Td yap ACiBeEL Tod 
thet eupatinwtepoy Kal eyyuTépw moiquates. The 
manuscripts of Plato give not éray 8& Kataxéwy but 
trav 8 éxéxwv. Demetrius’ xaraxéwy naturally sug- 
gested ém:xéwy to me as the true reading in Plato, 
but this emendation has been anticipated by Morgen- 
stern, as I see on consulting the text of Mr. Adam, 
who follows Morgenstern. It may, however, be well 
to draw attention to the passage of Demetrius, as | 
do not know whether Morgenstern has done so. 
Jowett and Campbell adhere to the manuscript read- 
ing, comparing Theaetetus 165 D Hreyxev by eréxwv 
kal obk aviels. 

W. Ruys Roserts. 


* * 
* 


AntHou, Pa. V. 13. 3. 4: 
waver 8 obk Bxpois tos xelAcow: GAA’ éploaca 
7d ordua, Thy Wuxhy CE dvixwv ayd-ye., 
The MSS. are divided between épicaca, épelcaca, 
and épicaca. Stadtmiiller suggests ém@eioa or 
*gloaca, of which the latter is certainly the prefer- 


TES. + & 


able. But in order to account for the v found in 
certain MSS. and probably original, I suggest that 
we should read émica, ‘she cleaves with her 
mouth ’—a strong word such as the sense here 
demands. 


Id. V. 197.5: 


ovxérs gor papétpn <yAaghuph> mrepoévras diorovs 

K.T.A, 

The lacuna after papérpn is variously filled by the 
critics, but apparently none has suggested the 
epithet already used by the author in 178. 2, viz. 
xv@xh, which seems as likely as another here also. 
But since it would have fallen out more easily after 
ovxérs co than after papé7pn, it seems by no means 
improbable that the marks of lacuna given in the 
MBS. are aecidentally misplaced. 

R. G. Bury. 


* * 
* 


On Horace, Epistles I. vii. 52 sq. 
‘Demetri’ (puer hic non laeve iussa Philippi 
accipiebat) ‘abi’ e.q.s. 

non laeve is usually rendered ‘not awkwardly’ 
‘smartly’ or the like. I would translate ‘ not in- 
appropriately ’ ; the parenthesis is suggested by the 
thought of Demetrius, son of Philippus V. of 
Macedon: the names of both father and son were 
familiar to every Roman, cf. Livy, xxxix. 53, xl. 5-15. 
20-24. The translation thus would run: ‘ Deme- 
trius’ (not an inappropriate name for one who 
received the orders of a Philippus) ‘go and ask, etc.’ 

W. S. HApbLeEy. 





REVIEWS. 


BUTLER’S TRANSLATION OF THE ODYSSEY. 


The Odyssey, rendered into English Prose 
for the use of those who cannot read the 
original. By SamueL But.er,authorof Ere- 
whon, &c. Longmans, Green & Co. 7s. 6d. 


Tas version makes no pretence to accuracy 
or to scholarship, and can hardly be called 
4 translation, unless it be in Quince’s sense : 


‘Bless thee, Bottom! bless thee! thou art 
translated.’ It is published apparently with 
two objects: to reproduce the manner of 
‘Homer’ for those who cannot read the 
Greek, and to illustrate the author’s thesis, 
that the Odyssey was written by Nausicaa. 

Mr. Butler’s style is easy and current, 
and so far like Homer’s; but there the 
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resemblance ends. Homer’s style is singu- 
larly uniform: Mr. Butler’s is singularly 
uneven, a conglomerate of many styles, in 
which the language of the Bible is often 
combined in one sentence with contempor- 
ary slang, and all the following phrases are 
admitted : ‘The naughtiness of their hearts’ ; 
‘age-mate’ and ‘harbinger’; ‘enlisting 
public sympathy’; ‘lost in admiration’ ; 
‘transport of sorrow’; ‘there’s no account- 
ing for luck’; ‘seven years straight on 
end’; ‘put me off’ ; ‘scandalous goings- 
on.’ Here are two passages from the same 
page :— 

‘When she had said this, Minerva went away to 
Olympus, which they say is the everlasting home of 
the gods. Here no wind beats roughly, and neither 
rain nor snow can fall ; but it abides in everlasting 
sunshine and in a great peacefulness of light, wherein 
the blessed gods are illumined for ever and ever. 
This was the place to which the goddess went when 
she had given instructions to the girl.’ 

‘Papa dear, could you manage to let me have a 
good big waggon? I want to take all our dirty 
clothes to the river and wash them. You are the 
chief man here, so it is only right that you should 
have a clean shirt when you attend meetings of the 
council.” ’ 

It may be disputable which of these 
extracts is the more faithful to the Homeric 
manner ; but if one of them is faithful, the 
other isnot. ‘A great peacefulness of light’ 
is fairly true to the manner, if not to the 
meaning, of Aevxi 8 éemdédpouev alyAn; but 
‘could you manage to let me have a good 
big waggon,’ though fairly true to the mean- 
ing, is not true to the manner, of ox av 
5y por éhorrAiccaas aarynvyv tyydiv ecixvxdov. 
No scholar is conscious of a bathos in the 
Greek ; every man of taste must feel a 
bathos in the English. 




























We cannot, then, consider that the English 
reader would be well advised to form an 
opinion of Homeric style from this version, 
or that the former of Mr. Builer’s objects 
is attained. As for the other object, this 
it not the place to discuss the theory of 
female authorship. In his preface Mr. 
Butler complains that European scholarship 
has greeted his astonishing discovery with 
indifference, or at least with silence. He 
has piped unto it in the Athenaeum, and 
even in the ‘Johnian Eagle’; but it has 
not danced. 

A single quotation will be enough to show 
upon what kind of evidence Mr. Butler relies, 
His note upon Book IV. 398 ff., (where the 
seals of Proteus are described), runs thus: 
‘The Greek is mixpov (sic) dromveiovoa adds 
modvBevOéos odpnv (sic). Is it unfair to 
argue that the writer is a person of some- 
what delicate sensibility, to whom a strong 
smell of fish is distasteful ?’ 

If this is meant for argument, we are not 
surprised that no one has thought it worth 
while to dispute with Mr. Butler. We 
incline, however, to the view that the whole 
theory of female authorship is intended as 
a joke, a satire upon the sex. On the words, 
‘the ghosts came trooping up from Erebus— 
brides, young bachelors,’ d&c., this note is 
added: ‘Brides presented themselves in- 
stinctively to the imagination of the writer, 
as the phase of humanity (sic) which she 
found most interesting. We imagine that 
the ingenious expression, ‘live with him in 
open matrimony,’ used by Calypso on p. 65, 
exhibits the delicate modesty of Nausicaa. 

F, M. Cornrorp. 





KING’S MEIDIAS 


Demosthenes’ Speech against Meidias. With 
Introduction and Notes by J. R. Kine. 
Clarendon Press. Pp. i-xv ; text; 1-119. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


Mr. Kine has furnished us with an adequate 
and very serviceable edition of Demosthenes’ 
speech. The text is that of Professor Butcher, 
and it ‘is more conservative than the recent 
text of Blass . . . especially in rejecting 
emendations which rest solely upon theories 
respecting laws of rhythm or euphony in 
Demosthenes, or upon quotations in late 
Greek writers. The apparatus criticus sub- 





OF DEMOSTHENES. 


joined to the notes (? text) is also the work 
of Professor Butcher.’ But Mr. King’s own 
notes are well chosen and lucid; they clear 
up all the ordinary, and many of the extra- 
ordinary, difficulties about Demosthenes’ 
meaning and allusions ; and Mr. King also 
gives a full, though rather free, analysis of 
the speech. 

It is not in his power to make the speech, 
with all its bitterness, more than vague and 
pale to a modern reader. Its ineffectiveness 
in our eyes springs from two chief causes— 
we are not quite sure how the case ended, 
and the orator does not give any vivid picture 
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of the assault upon which proceedings are 
taken. Perhaps he gave such a description 
at the zpoBody, but at any rate it is not to 
be found here. This lack indeed illustrates 
one of the differences of usage or procedure 
which exist between ancient and modern 
courts of justice, and on such points Mr. 
King’s notes are instructive. He points 
out, for instance, the irrelevancy of the 
issues raised in § 21. But it might be 
possible to give a clearer idea of the two 
parties to the quarrel than he actually sets 
before us. Which was really aggrieved? 
Or were both wrong? Was Meidias perhaps 
(although he does seem to have fallen off 
his horse in the agora) a reforming cavalry 
officer (see § 173), who incurred unpopularity 
by criticising his men ($$ 132, 197)? 

Apropos of these latter sections, there is 
a point to discuss with Mr. King. His note 
on § 197 says that Meidias ‘denounced the 
expedition to Olynthus as dvedos rp rode.’ 
At any rate it was not the expedition to 
Olynthus that Meidias was talking about, 
but that to Argura (§ 132); the mention of 
Olynthus merely marks the moment chosen 
for the denunciation. But was it the 
expedition, or was it the men, that Meidias 
denounced? The Greek of §§ 1382, 197, 
seems to show it was the individual men, 
and so Mr. King implies on his pp. 8, 11. 

The only other thing which we look for in 
vain in this edition is some application of 
the technical terms of ancient rhetoric. The 
reader might with advantage be shown how 
theoretical rules were carried out or illus- 
trated in practice. 
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We can perhaps most usefully fill the 
rest of our space by indicating small points 
which have escaped revision. (1) § 40 n. 
av Bialnta, ‘if he have recourse to violence 
in the course of his argument.’ Was Meidias 
likely to fight in court? (2) I do not under- 
stand how ‘ Demosthenes’ comes into the n. 
on § 56 ; he is not being spoken of in the text. 
(3) § 105 n. Did Demosthenes ever think 
he was in danger of being nailed to a plank? 
Mr. King can hardly firid any but a bar- 
barian parallel for such a punishment. (4) 
§ 142 n. ‘because of his former impunity.’ 
But 6a ratra has the same reference as 
Tatra déyew just above, and means ‘ because 
of these pleas or arguments,’ ‘for using such 
an argument.’ (5)$ 177 n. Could jurors 
at Athens be said to ‘ hold perpetual session ’ ? 
(6) § 185 n. adv tiv erin; ‘if it be granted 
you’: and § 192 n. i érye aire, ‘if he had 
got so far as—’ Why not simply ‘ if it occurs’ 
to you or to him? (7) § 205 n. The pros- 
perity of Eubulus, not of Meidias, seems to 
be alluded to. (8) § 227 n. wepi ot, ‘in 
whose case.’ This leaves ryv €opryv without 
government. For the true order of words 
see § 199, and compare $$ 9, 175, 178, 180. 

I note a misprint (zpoeodypas) on p. 79 
of the commentary ; and there is some laxity 
of expression on pp. 43 (‘to whom’ for ‘to 
which place’), 53 end (‘judge’ for ‘arbi- 
trator’), 68 (‘his inquirers’ ; this I do not 
know how to correct), 79 (‘they will’ for 
‘you will’), 95 (‘ yourself’ for ‘ yourselves ’), 
and 106 (‘your good conduct’ for ‘their 
good conduct’). 

Frankiin T. Ricwarps. 





MEYER’S FORSCHUNGEN, VOL. II. 


Forschungen zur alten Geschichte. Von Epv- 
ARD Meyer. Zweiter Band. Zur Ge- 
schichte des fiinften Jahrhunderts v. Chr. 
Halle, 1899. M. 15. 


Tuts is ‘a book which will be welcomed by 
all who are interested in Greek History. 
So far as the history of the fifth century 
B.C. is concerned, no more important work 
has appeared in the last ten or fifteen years, 
with the possible exception of Busolt’s third 
volume. It is largely concerned with a 
criticism of the results arrived at by Busolt 
and by Wilamowitz in his Aristoteles und 
Athen; and, unless I am much mistaken, 
most readers will find themselves more often 
than not in agreement with Meyer upon the 


questions in dispute between him and the 
other two writers. The Forschungen are 
entirely free from the irritating dogmatism 
which disfigures Avistoteles und Athen ; one 
may or may not accept the particular view 
put forward, but at any rate one knows 
what is the evidence for it. We all owe so 
much to Busolt that it may seem ungracious 
to find fault with him; still, I cannot but 
think that the third volume suffers a good 
deal from the author’s change of opinion 
upon so many points of importance, especi- 
ally as he appears in not a few cases to have 
abandoned his former view somewhat hastily. 
Not least among the merits of Meyer’s vol- 
ume to an English reader is the sound com- 
mon sense which as a rule characterises his 
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reasoning. Nothing could be better than 
the criticism, ¢.g., of Schwartz’s article upon 
Tyrtaeus, in a recent number of Hermes— 
an article which may not unfairly be classed 
with Trautwein’s Memoiren des Dikaios, 
which appeared in the same periodical some 
few years ago—or of the views of Steup 
and Kirchhoff as to the composition of 
Thucydides’ history. 

I am inclined to think that the two 
chapters which are of most permanent 
value, though, at first sight, they may 
possibly appear the least attractive, are 
those which deal with the population of 
Attica and with the chronology of this 
period. It is worthy of note that the re- 
sults arrived at in regard to such questions 
as the sum total of the population of Attica, 
the number of hoplites, and the annual pro- 
duction and consumption of corn, differ 
appreciably from Beloch’s. Meyer may fairly 
claim, I think, that the solution of the 
problem involved in the 16,000 hoplites do 
Te Tov mpecPTatwv Kai Tov vewratwy (Thucy- 
dides, ii. 13), which is here suggested, is 
decidedly more plausible than any of the 
rival hypotheses. His views upon all these 
subjects deserve, at any rate, careful con- 
sideration; but the real merit of this 
chapter, as of any discussion of questions 
where the data are uncertain and inadequate, 
lies not so much in the author’s results as 
in his discussion of the evidence. In the 
chronological chapter we have a singularly 
lucid treatment of a difficult subject. It is, 
perhaps, not too much to hope that the 
results of this investigation, especially in 
regard to the reigns of the Persian and 
Spartan kings, may be regarded as final in 
not a few instances. The contrast between 
Meyer’s examination of the difficulties which 
are connected with the date of Leotychides’ 
deposition and Busolt’s treatment of the 
same subject is striking. The latter writer's 
defence of the date 476 B.c. is one of the 
weakest pieces of reasoning in the whole 
work, and it is difficult to believe that he 
will not retract his opinion in a second 
edition and admit that this date, and along 
with it the credibility of the narrative in 
Herodotus, must be abandoned. 

Much the longest chapter—it occupies 
about a third of the volume—is the one which 
is devoted to Thucydides. Almost every 
question of any importance that has been 
raised in recent years with regard to the 
history and the historian of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War is discussed. The causes of 
the war, the strategy of Pericles, the states- 
manship of Cleon, the Revolution of the Four 
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Hundred, are among the subjects dealt with, 
in addition to the various questions which 
relate to the date and composition of 
Thucydides’ work. In every case the verdict 
is given on the ‘conservative’ side. One is 
tempted to think that the author’s conserva- 
tive tendencies carry him occasionally too 
far. His treatment of the history of the 
Four Hundred seems fairly open to this 
criticism. Since the discovery of the 
Athenaién Politeia few writers have ven- 
tured, in view of the documentary evidence 
which it supplies, to maintain the substan- 
tial accuracy of the narrative in Book viii. 
of Thucydides. This is the task, however, 
which Meyer essays; indeed the utmost 
that he will concede is that Thucydides is 
in error in putting the number of the gvy- 
ypadets at 10 instead of 30. It must be 
admitted that Meyer’s case is presented 
with remarkable force and originality, and 
that it is admirably illustrated from other 
periods of history. It is, at the least, a 
case which cannot be ignored in any future 
discussion of this question. It is, however, 
significant that he regards Thucydides’ 
omission to connect the 10 zpoBovdra of 
413 B.c. with the fvyypadeis of 411 as a 
point ‘ von sehr untergeordneter Bedeutung 
fiir die historische Entwickelung.’ Surely, 
it is precisely ‘fiir die historische Ent- 
wickelung’ that the inclusion of the zpd- 
BovAor in the évyypadets is all-important ; as 
important as the admission of Lysias, in 
the parallel case of the Thirty, that their 
appointment was favoured by the BovAy. 
In other words, the real point at issue is 
the existence of a ‘moderate’ party among 
the conspirators. It seems an inevitable 
inference from Thucydides’ account that we 
are dealing with a sudden revolution, ac- 
complished solely by violent means ; and it 
is an account which seems to leave no room 
for the influence of a third party. It seems 
an equally inevitable inference from the 
facts recorded by the Politeia, and from the 
documents quoted in it, that the starting 
point of the movement was the appointment 
of the rpdBovdcn in 413, i.e. that a gradual 
reaction was already in progress, and that 
the movement, up to a certain point, had 
the support of the majority of the class from 
which the Five Thousand were to be drawn. 
It is evident, even from Thucydides, that 
the constitution established after the fall of 
the Four ‘Hundred was acceptable to the 
better class of citizens; yet the two essen- 
tial provisions of this constitution, viz. 
pndeuiav dpynv elvac pucOodopov, and the 
limitation of the franchise to the Five 
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Thousand é« tav drwy, correspond exactly 
to the proposals of the 30 gvyypadeis. If 
these proposals were generally approved of 
after the fall of the Four Hundred, it is 
difficult to understand why they could not 
have been carried a few months earlier by 
methods less unconstitutional than a free 
use of the stiletto. From the institution of 
the zpoBovAu to the provisions of the con- 
stitution eis tov wéAAovta xpovov we seem to 
trace a process of development, at once 
gradual and logical. 

The examination of Cimon’s biography, 
with which the volume opens, is perhaps 
stronger on the critical than on the histori- 
eal side. The vindication, eg., of the 
genuineness of the epigrams on the siege 
of Eion and on the engagements by sea 
and land in Cyprus in 449 B.c. is excel- 
lently well done. On the other hand, the 
reasoning by which the dates for Cimon’s 
ostracism and for his return are arrived at 
appears to me to be inconclusive, and it 
is somewhat of a surprise to find that the 
old view of the early importance of 
Pericles in Athenian public life is still 
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maintained in spite of the evidence which 
seems to prove that such a view is un- 
historical. Still more surprising is the 
legerdemain by aid of which Callisthenes is 
transformed into a witness for the authen- 
ticity of the Peace of Callias. Few, I 
imagine, will be found to follow Meyer in 
his view that a circumstantial narrative 
of the battle of the Eurymedon could have 
been in place in an introduction to this 
writer’s Hellenica. If, as is assumed, the 
Hellenica started from the Peace of Antal- 
cidas, and the Peace of Callias was intro- 
duced solely by way of contrast, it seems 
hardly probable that there should have 
been anything more than the merest refer- 
ence to the Eurymedon. 

One may from time to time agree with, 
or differ from, the author’s results; but no 
one, I think, can have studied the ‘ Forsch- 
ungen’ without being conscious of a debt 
of gratitude to the writer for his fresh, 
vigorous, and lucid discussion of some of 
the most difficult problems in the history of 
the fifth century B.c. 

E. M. Wacker. 


HIRTZEL’S TEXT OF VERGIL. 


P. Vergili Maronis Opera. Recognovit brevi- 
que annotatione critica instruxit F. A. 
Hirtzev. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 3s. 6d. 


Tats book is beautifully and clearly printed ; 
it is indeed in appearance a dainty volume, 
which is no slight recommendation in a text 
of Vergil. For a poet’s fancies gain fresh 
attractiveness when they come clothed in 
external beauty of form. Nor does the 
editing lag behind the typography. Mr. 
Hirtzel has executed his part with taste and 
judgment ; the compression evident in the 
brief textual footnotes must have cost con- 
siderable pains: they contain little that is 
superfluous, and little, that should be there, 
is omitted. The edition lays no claim to 
originality : the matter has been compiled 
chiefly from Ribbeck ; the few readings of 
Bodleian MSS. contributed by Mr. Madan 
are of slight importance. The spelling has 
been reduced to the uniform system of 
Brambach, a sensible proceeding of which no 
one can complain. Emendations are quoted 
sparingly ; those of Bentley are given from 
afresh examination of his autograph notes 
in the British Museum. 
NO. CXXXII. VOL. XV. 


Of the manuscripts Mr. Hirtzel regards 
MPR as the chief. Their agreement is con- 
clusive. Where they differ, R is reckoned 
as least important, on account of its grave 
inaccuracy of writing. Of the two other 
manuscripts P is in Mr. Hirtzel’s opinion 
slightly superior to M, and is consequently 
the best MS. of Vergil. The Gudianus in 
some cases helps towards determining the 
truth. This is briefly the principle which 
has guided Mr. Hirtzel in editing the text. 

It will be apparent that, though the book 
claims no originality, there is an innovation 
involved in this estimate of the MSS. For 
the Medicean (M) has long been regarded 
among experts as the best manuscript of 
Vergil, and has been taken as the basis for 
the two best existing texts, the late Professor 
Nettleship’s in the Corpus Poetarum Latin- 
orum and Deuticke’s Aeneid. Thus in pre- 
ferring the Palatine (P) to the Medicean 
(M) Mr. Hirtzel takes up a new position, 
the wisdom of which seems to be hardly 
warranted by the results presented. How- 
ever the questions involved are often small, 
and the utility of this text is not seriously 
impaired on that account, especially as the 
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footnotes give the contradictory divergences. 
But the main contention that P is superior 
to M cannot be regarded as established. 

Thus in many passages Mr. Hirtzel, heed- 
less of his principle, does not follow P: e.g. Ec. 
iv. 62 gui non risere parentes is adopted from 
Quintilian forcui—parentes MSS. But surely 
this is an hallucination of Quintilian’s: 
and qui is a mere false spelling for ewi, see 
Brambach, Die Neugestaltung der Lateinischen 
Orthographie, p. 228 and Ellis on Catull. 1, 1. 
Ec. viii. 87 procumbit M] concumbit P, a 
reading indicative of suggestive interpola- 
tion. Ec. ix. 9 weteres—fagos M] uweteris 
Sagi P. ibid. 30 Cyrneas M] Grynaeas P. 
Ec. x. 23 castra M] saxa P. Geor. i. 260 
post M] mox P. Geor. ii. 247 tristia tempt- 
antum sensu torquebit amaror] amaro P. 
Geor. iii. 194 tum uocet M] prowocet P. Aen. 
ii. 56 Troiaque nunc staret M] stares P. Aen. 
ix. 634 traicit M] transigit P. Aen. xi. 708 
fraudem M] laudem P. 

On the other hand the reading of M is 
often abandoned in favour of P, with ap- 
parent disadvantage to the text: e.g. Ec. vii. 
25 crescentem poetam| nascentem M, Nettle- 
ship. Ee. viii. 11 tib¢ desinam : accipe iussis | 
desinet M, Nettleship; rightly no doubt, 
since the hiatus involved in desinam seems 
to be impossible in Vergil. See Lindsay’s 
Captivi, pp. 47-48. Réustrém, Metri Verg- 
iliani Recensio, p.51. Geor. ii. 187 dispicere| 
despicere MP, and Aen. i. 224 dispiciens] de- 
spiciens MSS. In accepting the form dispicere 
Mr. Hirtzel has been guided by the arbitrary 
distinction drawn between dispicere and de- 
spicere by Lachmann, Lucr. iv. 418. But 
Lachmann’s position is sufficiently refuted 
by Nonius, p. 288. ‘ Despicere’ desuper as- 





picere. Vergilius Georg. II. qualem saepe caua 
montis conualle uidemus Despicere. Geor. ii, 
330 Zephyrique trementibus auris| tepentibus 
M, and editors generally. Mr. Hirtzel has 
yielded to the fallacy of a parallel(?) passage 
Hor. Carm. I. 23, 5. Geor. iii. 305 hae— 
twendae| haec MFR, and editors generally. 
The archaic haec should have been retained. 
It is doubtless from the poet, and is intended 
to give an archaic tinge to his didactic pre- 
cepts. Aen. vii. 543 caeli conuexa] conuersa 
M (there is a misprint in the note). Here 
conuexa is printed, but obelised as corrupt. 
But why should not conuersa be right? caelo 
conuersa Schaper-Deuticke, based upon it, is 
at least possible, while conuexa has no doubt 
been intruded through a reminiscence of iv. 
451 taedet caeli conuexa tuert. Aen. viii. 559 
inexpletus lacrimans| lacrimis M, Nettleship, 
probably rightly. Aen. xi. 671 suffuso} 
suffosso M, rightly accepted by Nettleship. 
It is not unnatural that Liris should, in the 
excitement of the moment, attempt to raise 
his horse which has been stabbed : but that 
Vergil wished us to understand that this 
warrior entrusted his life in battle to a horse 
suffering from a swelling in its feet I decline 
to believe. 

I make these remarks with diffidence, for 
all textual editing, especially that of Vergil, 
is a matter of great difficulty, involving taste, 
labour, and learning alike: and opinions 
must necessarily vary as to particular points. 
Mr. Hirtzel’s edition is a thoughtful and in- 
dependent text. His conclusions will com- 
mand respect, even when they do not win 
assent, for his work has been performed with 
skill and conscientiousness. 


S. G. Owen. 





KLOTZ’ SILVAE OF STATIUS. 


P. Papini Stati Silvae. Krohbnii copiis 
usus edidit ALFREDUS KiotTz. Pp. xcii, 
204, with facsimile of first page of 
Madrid MS. (Leipsic, Teubner, 1900.) M. 2. 


WE were fully prepared to find a very con- 
siderable difference between the new Teub- 
ner text of the Siluae and the old; it was 
known that accurate collations of the 
Madrid MS. had brought about a revolution 
in our estimate of the relative importance 
of the manuscript authority, not to speak of 
the critical and {explanatory labour lately 
bestowed on Statius by Vollmer and others. 





But it was reserved for Klotz to establish 
finally the position of that manuscript : we 
know now not only that all our other 
codices (except the Laurentian) are derived 
from it, but also with fair certainty that it 
is the very copy which was made by the 
direction of Poggio from the manuscript 
which he discovered in Switzerland. It 
seems also that the first corrections (M*) 
are from Poggio’s own hand, but not made 
by collation with the archetype: on this 
point we are promised more from the pen of 
Krohn. Further Klotz proves that the 
‘codex Poggianus’ of Poliziano was not the 
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Matritensis but a good copy from it. How 
greatly is the res critica simplified since the 
time of Baehrens! The reading of M is 
our one guide to tradition and all else is 
mere conjecture. 

All this is discussed at considerable 
length in the preface, with ingenuity and 
sobriety of judgment. In this part of the 
work we are left in great measure to guess 
how far Krohn’s views have been handed 
over with his collections to Klotz, when the 
former finally decided that he had not 
leisure to complete this edition. Klotz 
expresses ungrudging gratitude in general 
terms, but tacitly accepts full responsibility 
for the views put forward as well as for the 
actual text, in which we may see that he 
freely—and justly—rejects some of Krohn’s 
proposals. 

Vollmer’s text was so good that we could 
not reasonably expect any very startling 
improvement upon it for the presert, but 
on the whole I think that of Klotz de- 
cidedly better, his judgment and linguistic 
instinct being superior—e.g. in i. 1, 37 where 
he rejects pugnes which Vollmer defends. 
Having made it clear, then, that I have 
nothing but praise for the manner in which 
Klotz has discharged his task, I may pass 
to the consideration of a few passages in 
which I cannot accept his conclusions. 

In i. 4, 49 Krohn’s reading fidit amore is 
printed in preference to M’s amori. But 
are we really sure of the conditions which 
determine the use of dative or ablative after 
fido and confido? I cannot think so. My 
own belief is that the dative properly ex- 
pressed the object of the feeling of trust 
(hence naturally regular in the case of 
persons) and the ablative the grounds of 
confidence : itis easy to see how easily the 
two might be interchanged, and in fact the 
dative is found of impersonal nouns often 
enough, at any rate in MSS.: call it quasi- 
personified if you will. In line 63 tendatis 
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iam fila is retained, printed in parenthesi 
and presumably to be interpreted with 
Vollmer. In this I cannot believe: the 
apostrophe to the coli is introduced very 
harshly and there is nothing to suggest that 
we should understand the injunction in a 
taunting tone. The passage compared (v. 1, 
156) serves rather to support Markland’s 
tendentes. 

Even without any extravagant admira- 
tion for Statius, it is difficult to believe that 
he wrote ii. 6, 48 as it appears in M. Pudor 
notae is perhaps Latin, though in this con- 
text it looks as if it should mean ‘shame 
resulting from a disgrace’ rather than 
‘sense of honour keen to avoid disgrace,’ 
but pudor alone is what we want here. 
Nouae (Skutsch) is palaeographically the 
best conjecture, though the same critic’s 
mentis is needless. Of Saftien’s par esse for 
potasse in line 50 the best that can be said 
is that it is possible. I hope to hear of 
some more convincing suggestion, but for 
the present I would prefer Markland’s nota 
esse gueant, or Buecheler’s quoue notasse. In 
iii. 2, 30 Klotz reads sint quibus explorent 
primas grauis artemo barcas. For my own 
part I still fancy that Saumaise rightly 
divined the general meaning of the line 
when he read molybdis ; but assuming that 
we are to accept Ruitgers’ artemo, surely 
primas cannot be right. Vollmer appar- 
ently makes it mean ‘round the prow of the 
ship,’ in contrast with the secutura phaselos : 
I am not afraid to deny that this is possible. 
Plenos (Schwartz) is certainly better. In 
line 52 our editor gives monet for mouet, 
unnecessarily, I supposed that Macnaghten 
(di uwia) and Barth (di uiam) had finally 
disposed in iv. 3, 59 of Voss’ cliwiae, to 
which however both Vollmer and Klotz 
return. There is absolutely no evidence to 
show ‘that cliuvia could be used as a sub- 
stantive. 

GILBERT Davies. 





AUDOUIN’S DECLENSION IN THE INDO-EUROPEAN LANGUAGES. 


De la Déclinaison dans les Langues indo- 
ewropéennes et particuliérement en Sanscrit, 
Grec, Latin et viewx Slave. These pré- 
sentée 4 la Faculté des Lettres de 1’ Uni- 
versité de Paris, par Epovarp Avupourn. 
Paris: Librairie, C. Klincksieck. 1898. 8 fr, 


Tue title of this work expresses quite clearly 


and accurately what is contained in its 492 
pages. It is a Thesis for a degree and it is 
occupied with a subject on which perhaps at 
present there is not much new to be said. But 
what M. Audouin has to say he says with 
admirable lucidity. He has read widely, 
but he does not overpower the reader with 
his learning as manifested in references. Yet 
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it is rarely that one misses reference to im- 
portant theories on points under discussion. 

His method of treatment has the merit 
of novelty, though it may justly be charged 
at the same time with defect in its lack of 
conciseness. He takes up each number 
separately and each case separately in the 
original Indo-Germanic language and after- 
wards in each of the four individual lan- 
guages to which he has limited his treatment. 
The book thus falls into five parts, the first 
of which is a general introduction necessary 
to each of the four succeeding parts. These, 
as each deals with a different language, form 
four separate and distinct treatises. This 
is the defective side of M. Audouin’s treat- 
ment. The feature of his treatment which 
is both novel and meritorious is that in each 
of the parts enumerated he discusses care- 
fully and at length the relations between 
each case and every other by which there is 
reason to believe it has been influenced in 
formation or syntax. Thus in Greek, after 
a discussion of the different themes and 
their forms in the nominative, he proceeds to 
discuss the relations between the nomina- 
tive and the vocative in connexion with 
forms like immdéra, vepeAnyepéra, etc. This 
is followed by a discussion of the syntactical 
relations between nominative and vocative. 
The next chapter deals with the nominative- 
accusative, ¢.e. the forms which are the same 
for both cases—not merely neuters but also 
accusatives like the Doric rv and, in the 
plural, forms like zoéd«s, tpeis, etc., followed 
again by the very scanty syntactical rela- 
tions between them. The next chapter is 
headed Nominatif-Genitif (Ablatif), but 
would share the fate of the famous chapter 
on snakes in Iceland were it not for the 
exiguous syntactical relation shown in the 
alternative construction of oijor taAaivys and 
oipor TaAatva. 

Next follow (4) Nominatif-Locatif, (5) 
Vocatif-Locatif, a heading hardly justified 
by the appearance of infinitives in —yev or 
adverbs like dues but more so by the re- 
semblance of form between %xot vocative 
and 7xot locatival dative. The next heading 
Accusatif-Genitif has of course under it a 
very considerable variety of syntactical con- 
structions ; the origins of these constructions 
are discussed in Part I, to which a cross 


reference should have been given. In the 
individual languages examples are taken 
from the literature—in Slavonic apparently, 
as a rule, not at first hand but from 
Miklosich’s excellent quarry. In the first 
Part, as no Indo-Germanic exists, M. 
Audouin must of necessity invent his ex- 
amples. Under the relations of the accusa- 
tive and genitive we find such sentences as 
‘*memnatai logons ou logom’ “ il se rappelle 
les paroles, il se souvient des paroles,” or 
‘*wirons ou wirdm regeti’ “il gouverne les 
hommes.” These seem to show, if we may 
trust M. Audouin, that moderns with a fair 
knowledge of Greek and Latin would have 
had little difficulty in understanding this 
remote ancestor, whose language indeed, as 
represented in the second sentence, seems 
not much further removed from classical 
Latin than, say, the supplicat for a medical 
degree in Cambridge University ; whereat 
many who often complain of the difficulty of 
such hypothetical restorations ought to be 
not a little comforted. Neither the chapter 
in Part I. entitled Accusatif-Locatif nor the 
corresponding chapters on the separate 
languages are quite definite in explaining 
why the original acc. pl. of a@-stems is sup- 
posed to be in -ds, nor again in giving us 
the authority for a Latin instrumental plural 
in -ds, the evidence for which, being so 
lamentably scanty, ought to be set before 
the reader. 

The examples of the method which have 
been cited will convey a fair idea of the 
whole, so that it is not necessary to pursue 
the subject in further detail. For a treatise 
intended for educational purposes the method 
would be extremely wasteful. But it has 
the merit of bringing together identities of 
formation and of syntax which in other 
methods are often lost sight of. 

M. Audouin’s treatment is throughout 
sensible. He is more inclined to quote 
different authorities on disputed points than 
to strike out a line for himself. Except in 
arrangement he is neither original nor, what 
is sometimes incorrectly identified with 
originality, dogmatic. But of its kind the 
work is thoroughly good and trustworthy 
and will be useful to any one who may wish 
to see old facts in a new setting. 

P. GILEs. 
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BRIEFER NOTICES. 


Odyssey, Book xi. 
Press Series. 2s. 


By J. A. Naren. Pitt 


Mr. NamRN may be congratulated on the 
production of an excellent school-book, 
admirably adapted to its purpose. The 
Introduction contains an instructive essay on 
the Homeric Underworld, and a brief, but 
adequate, account of Epic forms; and there 
are five Appendices dealing with syntax 
and other matters. The notes are full 
and accurate, and nothing of importance 
seems to have been neglected. I notice a 
few passages where I should take a differ- 
ent view from that adopted here by Mr. 
Nairn.—17. Monro’s change of émérav to 
orore is based on his view that xe and dy 
have no place in general statements ; but, 
as I have endeavoured to show in a school 
edition of the J/iad, this view is not borne out 
by the evidence. And if dy is to be effaced 
here, why not in the next line’also? The 
instinct which has prevented it is a sound 
one; it is felt that the doctrine, if con- 
sistently applied, would carry us too far. It 
is difficnlt to make Monro’s view of xe square 
with numerous passages where he does not 
propose to reject the particle, so that we can 
hardly be justified in altering the text in 
passages like the present.—24. écyov, ‘ took 
hold of.’—45. 8), ‘now.’ The word is very 
rarely anything but a temporal adverb in 
Homer.—53. xareAcironev. The impf. is 
natural because the action of leaving is a 
continuous one: so 68, 86, 174.— 76. xai 
iocopevorcort mvbécbu. Surely there is no 
‘attraction’ of the dat. The barrow is to 
be made ‘for those who shall come after, so 
that they may learn about me.’ Cf. 156.— 
375. The note is right, but a wrong view of 
the passage is taken in the Appendix, p. 
80.—443. xexpuppevor eivac is not an instance 
of a passive inf. for imperative; the 
participle is to be’separated from «lvar.—584. 
ereiro Sé Supdwy, mew 8 ox elyey édX€oba. 
There is no probability in the meaning, 
‘reached out,’ given to oredro. Here, as 
always, the verb means to ‘declare.’ Transl. 
‘And though he deemed (declared to him- 
self; cf. the common use of gyi, act. and 
nid.), thirsting, that he would [drink], yet 
was he not able,’ etc.— 608. There is no 
notion of ‘timidity’ inherent in zarraivw, 
as the exx. show ; the word seems to denote a 
sharp, quick glance.— 634f. These two 
lines must be spurious, since there are no 
traces of the Gorgon in Greek art before the 


seventh century. 


Leaf rejects the Jliad 
passages where reference is made to the 


Gorgon. In several places in the notes Mr. 
Nairn repeats the doctrine that xe ‘par- 
ticularises,’ even in subordinate sentences, 
though in Appendix C he has gratified me 
by adopting the essential points of my own 
exposition of its uses. The two views are, I 
fear, irreconcilable. 
M. A. Bayrretp. 


Euripides, Alcestis, Edited by E. H. 
Biakeney, M. A. London: G. Bell and 
Sons. 1900. Pp. viii, 180. xxxvii. 2s. 


To edit the Alcestis again seems almost like 
slaying the slain, yet we think that Mr. 
Blakeney has produced a school edition 
which will make its way in spite of its 
elders in the field. To begin with, the book 
is well illustrated. Besides smaller cuts, 
there is a reproduction froma photograph of 
the Theatre of Dionysus, and of the bust 
of Euripides. The frontispiece is Leighton’s 
Hercules wrestling with death for the body 
of Alcestis, but it is on too small a scale to 
represent the picture satisfactorily. In a 
general introduction Mr. Marchant gives a 
slight sketch of the origin of the drama 
and of the way in which a play was produced. 
The introduction to the play is sufficient and 
full use seems to have been made of all recent 
literature. The Notes are ample and give the 
kind of information required in a book of 
this sort—abundant grammatical exegesis. 
There are no changes of importance in the 
text. In 501, the editor convinced by 
Earle’s paper in the Classical Review, vol. 
xii, returns to the MSS. reading. There 
is no doubt that Wakefield’s raow gives 
great point to the passage, but it is hardly 
necessary as maiv gives a very fair sense. 
Indeed of zacw we may say what was 
said of Bentley’s nitedula—that it is what 
the poet ought to have written. No new 
light is thrown on the well-known crux pyvos 
of 321. The knot is cut by reading with 
Kviéala piv éoépxera. With most late 
editors, Mr. Blakeney reads xaparowov in 
1118. The volume closes with full indices 
and a vocabulary which seems satisfactory. 
This little edition may be heartily com- 
mended. 
H. ELtersnaw. 
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Selections from Plato. By Lewis LEAMING 
Forman. Ph.D., Instructor in Greek in 
Cornell University. Macmillan, 1900. 
Feap. 8vo. Pp. lx+510. 


TuEsE selections cover, to a great extent, 
the same ground as Mr. Purves’s volume 
published in 1883 ; but are intended for a 
somewhat different class of readers. Dr. 
Forman states in his preface that his book is 
not meant to be an introduction to the 
Platonic philosophy, but to Plato’s language 
and the personality of Socrates as presented 
to us by Plato. ‘These two considerations 
have controlled both the selection of the 
passages and the writing of the notes. All 
else has been rigorously excluded.’ Dr. 
Forman is writing for ‘the ordinary Fresh- 
man,’ than whom (would that his coeval 
on this side the Atlantic were as wise) ‘ no- 
body knows better how little he knows.’ 
The book is therefore intended as an aid to 
comparative beginners, and to these it is 
their own fault if it is not exceedingly 
useful. 

In pursuance of his plan of introducing 
the young student to the Platonic Socrates, 
Dr. Forman prefixes to his selections a lively 
and interesting, though (perhaps designedly) 
rather superficial sketch of the life, char- 
acter, and manners, of the historic Socrates, 
including also an outline of presocratic 
philosophy, in which he holds that a better 
clue can be found to the discovery of the 
actual Socrates than from contemporary 
literature ; for he does not rate the ac- 
curacy of Xenophon’s portrait so highly as 
some do. Dr. Forman’s treatment of this 
well-worn subject is fresh and éyeptixov 
vonoews. 

The commentary is excellent for its pur- 
pose. The notes are plentiful, brief, 
sensible, and scholarly. They deal almost 
exclusively with points of grammar, and lay 
special stress on the precise interpretation of 
particles and other little words, the import- 
ance of which is not always fully recognised 
by the young student; who, if he laid to 
heart all that Dr. Forman has to tell him, 
would come off with no contemptible 
grounding in the Greek language. The 
editor has a certain way of his own with 
his explanations, which is pleasant ; e.g. on 
kai dvvawrGe (p. 382) he observes ‘xai pre- 
cedes a word to be stressed, as ye follows it. 
Cf. the arrowhead ( () over notes in music.’ 
And it was a good thought to illustrate the 
resemblance between Socrates and _ the 
vapky (p. 378) with a cut of the snub-nosed 
fish. Dr. Forman. seldom meddles_ with 
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matters of literary style: but that he can 
treat them effectively when he chooses is 
shown by his note on the Interpreter’s 
address in Republic, x (p. 400). 

A bad misprint (dva-xoXov6ia) has escaped 
notice on p. 281. 

If the great classical writers are to be 
read in selections (a practice to which this 
reviewer must confess an ineradicable aver- 
sion), Dr. Forman’s volume ought to be 
widely used: he knows what he wants todo 
and does it well. 

R. D. Arcuer-Hinp, 


M. Tullio Cicerone: I tre libri De Oratore 
testo riveduto ed annotato da ANTONIO 
Cima. Libro Primo: seconda edizione 
interamente rifusa. Torino: Ermanno 
Loescher. 8vo. Pp. xxiv., 168. L. 2. 50. 


THE excellent little edition of Cicero de 
Oratore I. by Professor Cima was briefly 
noticed in the first volume of this Review. 
Since that date the editor has completed the 
work ; and he has now published a second 
edition of Book I. ‘entirely recast.’ The 
claim implied in these words is justified. 
The bulk of the book is not greatly in- 
creased, and the price is only slightly raised. 
But the commentary is rewritten, not merely 
revised. Professor Cima seems to have kept 
well abreast of all that has been done, in 
England as well as in Germany and in his 
own country, for the De Oratore, though it 
may be noticed that he has used the Claren- 
don Press edition of 1888, not that of 1895; 
and he has worked in whatever he could find 
of value for his commentary, making room 
by freely excising whatever could be 
spared. The critical appendix is greatly 
enlarged ; and one or two points in it call 
for notice. In § 251 he returns to Vomionem, 
the commonly accepted correction of the 
corrupt Munionem of the MSS., abandoning 
Schémann’s Vomion, on the ground that in 
de Nat. Deor. iii. 57 all MSS. read Nomionem, 
where the editors read Vomium. He takes 
it that‘ Paeanem’ and ‘Nomionem’ do not 
denote the song in honour of the god, but 
are both surnames, which are repeated in 
vocal exercises, like ‘ Bacchus’ in Hor. Sat. 
i. 3, 6. This is possible and well worth 
consideration. This can hardly be said of 
his attempt to heal the mischief in § 254: 
‘solet idem Roscius dicere se, quo plus sibi 
aetatis accederet, eo tardiores tibicinis modos 
et cantus remissiores esse facturum.’ It is 
unquestionably hard to assume that ‘solet 
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dicere’ can have the sequence of ‘ dicebat’ : 
and Madvig’s tempting conjecture ‘ac- 
celeret ’’ does not bear examination. Pro- 
fessor Cima boldly accepts the reading of 
one second-rate MS. (Lag. 20) ‘ accedere,’ 
defending it as the infinitive of a compara- 
tive clause in reported speech. But though 
cases may be quoted of an attracted infini- 
tive after ut (Kiihner Ausf. Gr. ii. 1037), 
Madvig’s rule seems to hold good for rela- 
tives, that the infinitive can only be used 
when it can be replaced by a demonstrative 
with e¢ ; and this with quo-eo is obviously 
impossible. Hence Dr. Sorof is quite right 
in suspending his assent. In §215 the 
reading ‘aliam quoque scientiam’ deserves 
attention ; in §219 the substitution of 
Graeciae for quoque is not attractive. In 
§ 187 Professor Cima adduces fresh support 
for the conjecture of Vassis to substitute 
‘vagabantur’ for ‘ videbantur.’ 
A. 8. W. 


Sosit fratres Bibliopolae, carmen praemio 
aureo ornatum in certamine poetico Hoeuff- 
tiano. Accedunt septem carmina lau- 
data. Amstelodami apud Io. Mullerum. 
clo1occce. 


Tue Hoeufftian net was spread for night- 
ingales and has caught swallows. Of these 
eight poems two only, the first and the 
second, are worth the pretty paper on which 
they are printed. 

The prizewinner, who bears the name of 
the professor of Latin literature at Messina, 
has chosen an attractive theme and writes 
good Latin. The scene of his poem is laid 
at the door of the Sosii’s shop. While the 
Georgics are being dictated to scribes within, 
enter one after another Pompeius Varus, 
Orbilius, Cato the defender of Lucilius, and 
Horace, who carry on highly allusive con- 
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versation. The movement is rather stiff, 
and the rhythm gives us roughness instead 
of the careless ease of Horace’s hexameters ; 
but on the whole the poem is successful. 
The worst lapse is near the end: ‘Grant, 
ye gods, that men may desire to glut the 
earth with manure, not with blood.’ 

Next comes ‘ Sancti Nicolai Feriae, carmen 
Jacobi Joannis Hartman Leidensis’ (the 
professor of Latin at Leyden, no doubt), 
which was rewarded with high praise. 
Here again the Latin is good, and the story is 
well told, though it is too commonplace for 
the stateliest measure ever moulded by the 
lips of man. 

Next follows ‘Carmen Ludovici Graziani 
Lucensis.’ This poet is a Lucan by resi- 
dence but not in spirit, for he refuses to 
sing the horrid wars that are blazing on 
Libyan plains (plains!), where the most dis- 
gusting rage for inexhaustible gain fights 
against the champions of right and freedom ; 
he refuses to sing several other matters ; 
and chooses for the subject of his five or 
six hundred hexameters the bicycle. He 
combines some ingenuity of expression with 
conspicuous vulgarity of thought. More- 
over he writes guo dative, incus masculine, 
resonat in the meaning ‘fills with sound,’ 
congaudet, quoque nunc for ‘even now,’ 
Meétaurus, chilometricos, ac ut ; he elides vim 
but not the second syllable of totwm ; like 
most of the Italians who contribute to this 
volume he leaves vowels short before st- se- 
sp-; having read in his Horace ‘te suis 
matres metuunt iuuencis’ he _ prescribes 
bicycling for calves stricken with fever ; and 
so On. 

Let it suffice to give the titles of the rest. 
‘De Venatione Fulicarum,’ a massacre of 
wild fowl ; ‘Pax’ which describes the Peace 
Congress at the Hague; ‘ Acte,’ which is a 
story of Nero; ‘Extremum Votum’; ‘In 
Hodiernum “ Progressum”’’ 


E. H. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Ilap’ ioropiav OR mapicropia ? 


Iv Marttat, Liber Spect. ixxi. 8, Mr. 
Housman (see pages 154-5, of the current 
volume of The Classical Review) has cleverly 
restored, I think, ‘tantum’ for ‘tamen’ and 
map for ‘itap’ (thus ‘ getting profit out of’ 


Mr. Buecheler’s discovery) ; but rather than 
tap’ ioropiav, a phrase of which the lexicons 
give no instance, I should be inclined to 
write (what is nearer to the tradition) rap- 
wrropia, a word which was used by Byzantine 
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authors in the sense of ‘a false narrative,’ 
and may (we can suppose) have been used 
by the Roman poet in the sense of ‘a devi- 
ation from the story.’ Possibly it may be 
objected that with ‘est facta rapcropia’ one 
would expect ‘ hac re,’ not ‘ haec res’; but 
in an epigram perhaps more than ordinary 


poetic licence is allowable. On the other 
hand possibly it may be objected that with 
map’ igropiav one would expect ‘acta,’ not 
‘facta’; and also that zap’ ioropiav has to do 
duty for zapa rv ioropiav. 

SAMUEL ALLEN, 





VERSION. 


I never drank of Aganippe well, 

Nor ever did in shade of Tempe sit, 

And Muses scorn with vulgar brains to 
dwell ; 

Poor layman I, for sacred rites unfit. 

Some do I hear of poets’ fury teli, 

But, God wot, wot not what they mean 
by it; 

And this I swear by blackest brook of hell, 

I am no pick-purse of another's wit. 

How falls it then, that with so smooth an 
ease 

My thoughts I speak; and what I speak 
doth flow 

In verse, and that my verse best wits doth 
please ? 

Guess we the cause? What, is it this? 
Fie, no. 

Or so? Much less. How then? Sure, thus 
it is,— 

My lips are sweet, inspired with Stella’s 
kiss. 

Sir Puivip Sipney. 


Oix épov évdidew évi Téurecw otd' ’Ayavirmys 
mrivew’ ov Modoas toicr Tvxover pirat. 
y id , > 4 9 8’ e a - 
cin adans, dudtyros: doo. 8 ipvovor rowntov 
‘ , »” , , , >>» « 
tiv pavinv, totrw Zevs, ti A€yovoe aropo. 
od pyv tav’Axépovtos dvdA.ov ®pora dimvay, 
ovde copay KAémrys eiué tis GAAOTpiv. 
an > esr > « Lal , , es) 8 
mas ovv pal’ éroiua mdpeoti po, od evi 
pérpots 
, .. Boe ‘ a » a , 
Keipev’, GTap Kal Tois dxpa codots Soxiua ; 
tavr HAGE dia ti Lyryréov’ 7 ba Toro 
> ~ 
mAGe; woBev; Sv exeiv’ oty yéyov’; GAN’ 
» 
arorov. 
a »” a » ° »? ¥ ‘ ’ 
TOs dpa ; viv éyvwxa’ rap’ ‘Aotepins TO piAnua 
Keivo AaBiv ovtw xeEiAe’ Exw yAuKEpa. 


W. H. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


COMMUNIQUE ON STRZYGOWSKI’S 
ORIENT ODER ROM.? 


I am glad to be allowed an opportunity of 
drawing the attention of the readers of the 
Classical Review to the contents of an 
important work by Prof. Strzygowski of 
Gratz University. 

In a recent number of the journal Prof. 
P. Gardner described Wickhoff’s theories of 
the origin and character of ‘ Roman art,’ as 
set forth in his edition of the famous 


1 Orient oder Rom. Beitrige zur Geschichte der 
spatantiken und friihchristlichen Kunst. By JosEru 
SrrzycowskI. Leipzig, 1901. 


illuminated Genesis at Vienna. These 
views, together with those of F. X. Kraus 
—the two leading authorities in Germany, 
it would generally be said, on late classic 
and early Christian art—are now taken by 
Prof. Strzygowski as a text from which to 
illustrate the results of his own studies in 
the same problems,—studies which have led 
him to opinions widely different from those 
of the above mentioned writers. 

Wickhoff regards the post-classic art of 
the Levant as little more than a gift from 
Rome, where the local artistic spirit had 
reshaped the material drawn in a pre-Chris- 
tian age from the East into a rational, 
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distinctly ‘Roman’ art. What Rome had 
thus evolved and distributed was later on, 
in Alexandria, Antioch and Byzantium, 
reproduced in the earliest Christian monu- 
ments. According to Kraus, however, the 
process was the converse of this: it is in 
the East that the origins are to be sought, 
but to Rome is due the development of all 
that was destined subsequently to influence 
the artistic history of the West. 

Prof. 8. is known as the principal, as yet 
indeed the only prominent representative of 
a school which combats these theories. 
For him Roman influences are relatively 
unimportant in the progress of early Chris- 
tian art. He turns for light to the East 
and sees there, on every side, facts which 
undermine the theories of the dominant 
school of historians. He displays in the 
present, to an even greater degree than in 
former works, that remarkable acquaintance 
with the materials illustrative of the 
problems involved which must give to his 
views an authority far beyond that of 
many of those occupied with these subjects, 
to whom not a few of the objects here 
described or even referred to are probably 
quite unfamiliar. In his introduction S. 
deals with Wickhoff’s two main theses: 
that the ‘continuous narrative’ style of 
illustration and the ‘ illusionist’ method of 
representation (z.e. the technique depending 
rather on contrasts of light and shade than 
on drawn forms) are Roman inventions, 
elsewhere practically unknown. The former 
8. finds, on the contrary, in full use even in 
ancient Egypt, and, far from its being 
characteristic of Italian MSS., he shows it 
to be primarily a peculiarity of Greek ones 
—the Vienna Genesis foremost among 
them. As to the ‘illusionist ’ technique, he 
calls the well-known encaustic portraits 
from the Fayyiim to witness that this very 
method was familiar, even in obscure pro- 
vincial towns in Egypt, to an extent which 
can hardly be explained as a mere impor- 
tation from Rome and he further draws 
attention to similar early work known 
to have come from the Sinaitic monas- 
teries. 

The introduction is followed by five chap- 
ters in which with the aid of numerous photo- 
graphs, a series of objects are described and 
discussed, in most cases for the first time. 
The whole is intended as a contribution to 
the questions: is Rome really the dominant 
power in art, either during the first three 
centuries or from the fourth century on- 
wards? was it thence that both style and 
types were spread abroad, and can we pro- 
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perly talk of Roman imperial art, and 
Roman Christian art ? 

Ch. I deals with the frescoes of a newly 
explored catacomb at Palmyra, dating ap- 
parently from the second half of the third 
century. The author sees in the costumes 
of the portraits preserved as well as in the 
general plan of the tombs, a relation, on 
the one hand, to the catacombs of Alexan- 
dria, and, on the other, to the cruciform 
memorial churches of Byzantium. Further, 
the winged Nike, which here supports each 
portrait-medallion, is, he believes, the orien- 
tal prototype of the angel met with, in a 
similar attitude, in Roman mosaics, yet 
never in Roman catacombs. The costumes 
in these frescoes lead him to criticise the 
current views as to the ‘ Ashburnham Penta- 
teuch.’ Far from being Germanic, the whole 
style of illustration points, he maintains, to 
the East—perhaps to Syria, since the 
women’s headdress much resembles that in 
the Palmyrene frescoes.} 

Ch. II. The comparison between a sculp- 
tured sarcophagus from Constantinople (at 
Berlin) and others of similar material and 
decoration in Constantinople, Nicaea, &c., 
would seem to localize their peculiar style 
of workmanship on the coasts of the Bos- 
porus ; and the fact that similar examples 
are to be found in Italy does but show, in 
S.’s opinion, that a local product of Asia 
Minor was exported westward to consider- 
able distances. The characteristics of the 
group are all, he holds, marks of the trans- 
ition from classical to Byzantine types, un- 
affected by Rome. 

To this chapter is appended a note ‘on a 
curious dish or saucer, at present in the 
British Museum, and recently reproduced 
in Mr. H. Wallis’s Typical Examples of 
Egyptian Ceramic Art. This bears a draw- 
ing of Christ enthroned, imperial (?) medal- 
lions and the names of Constantine and 
Fausta. Though able himself to support 
the Egyptian provenance claimed for it by 
recalling a similarly draped figure of Christ 
known to have come thence, 8S. concludes 
that the piece is nevertheless an Italian for- 
gery. Yet the only fact which he adduces 
is in reality no proof of this, though it may, 
indeed, affect the dating; for the spelling 
Costantinus was as common in Egypt as 


1 It may be observed that, while the figure of Job 
in the earliest illustrated Coptic MS. (probably 6th- 
7th cent.—Ciasca, Sacr. Bibl. Frag., tab. xix., Hy- 
vernat, Album V.) wears the rich Byzantine costume 
of which recent explorations have recovered so many 
specimens, the headdress of his daughters bears a 
remarkable likeness to that of the women in the 
Ashburnham MS. 
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the more correct Constantinus, at any rate 
from about the sixth century. 

Chapter III. describes an elaborate piece 
of wood-carving, found in Egypt and repre- 
senting apparently the defence or siege of 
a fortress by troops bearing the labarum. 
The precise meaning of the scene is any- 
thing but clear; 8. suggests the citadel of 
faith defended against barbarians. Certain 
analogies with royal sarcophagi of the age 
of Constantine lead him to assign the work 
to the fourth century. The author offers, 
in this connection, a certainly attractive 
interpretation of the much discussed ivory 
at Tréves by recalling Theophanes’ account 
of the transport in 552 of certain relics 
which would seem to explain all the features 
of the scene thereon depicted. 

Chapter IV. introduces us to an ancient 
but hitherto unnoticed branch of applied 
art. With the exception of a relatively poor 
specimen reproduced by Forrer, this is the 
first time that attention has been directed 
to the painted textiles of early Christian 
times. Fragments are here collected of 
several very remarkable draperies—probably 
church hangings—all brought from Upper 
Egypt, and so presumably made there, 
though this remains to be proved. They 
show semi-classical versions of biblical 
scenes, reproduced by a process of blocking 
out or chemically effacing the colour from 
certain parts of the picture, while allowing 
it to remain on others. The design is often 
—notably in the piece of which larger frag- 
ments are at South Kensington!—of con- 
siderable merit and the method by which it 
was transferred to the linen is of especial 
interest from being apparently that described 
by Pliny (Nat. Hist. 35) as peculiar to 
Egypt. 

A long appendix to this chapter deals with 
the various technical processes of early 
Christian painting and embroidery. 

The object of the concluding chapter is to 
prove that the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
at Jerusalem not only contains remnants of 
the original structure of Constantine, but 
that these remnants still occupy their 
original positions, and that the descriptions 
of Eusebius and of subsequent pilgrims will 
bear this out. The features in question are 
the elaborate acanthus friezes on the facade 
of the south wall and on that of the chapel 
of N.D. des Douleurs. There is indeed no 
denying the close resemblance of the work 


1 These represent (1) the Annunciation ?, (2) the 
Nativity, (3) an obscure central (?) scene, on a larger 
scale, (4) a. Moses on Sinai, 6. the woman with the 
bloody issue and the raising of Lazarus. 
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_ to much that can be ascribed to the fourth 


century, neither can it be denied that such 
work is, for the most part, to be found in 
the East, notably in Egypt, where the 
influence of Rome was always, in Prof. S.’s 
opinion, at its weakest. It seems strange 
that, of the countless visitors to Jerusalem 
who have given attention to its Christian 
architecture, not one—so the author declares 
—should show a suspicion as to the at any 
rate quite possible origin of such character- 
istic work, so incongruous now in that 
Gothic and Moslem neighbourhood. 
W. E. Crum. 


Numismatic Chronicle, Part IIT., 1900. 


W. Wroth. ‘On the re-arrangement of Parthian 
coinage.’ Pp. 181—202, with three plates.—C. W. 
C, Oman, ‘ Unpublished or rare coins of Smyrna in 
the Bodleian Cabinet.’—F. Haverfield. ‘On a 
hoard of Roman coins found at Carhayes, Cornwall.’ 
This hoard, discovered in 1869, consists of ‘third 
brass’ coins, Valerian to Probus.—H. A. Grueber. 
‘An unpublished silver coin of Verica.’ Found 
near Challow in Berkshire. Odv. vERIc Head r. 
resembling Tiberius, Rev. C. F. (Commii filius). 
Type, a torque. Weight, 3°4 grains. 


Revue numismatique, Part IV., 1900. 

D. E. Tacchella. ‘ Acrosandre, roi des Gétes?’ 
New bronze coins inscribed BASIA AKPO- 
ZANAP._ Tacchella conjectures, from their 


rovenance, that they may have been struck by a 
<ing of the Getae (3rd to 1st cent. B.c.). But no 
king of this name is elsewhere mentioned, and the 
coins recall those of Odessus and other towns on the 
Euxine. It is possible, as I have suggested in 
publishings (Num. Chron. 1899, p. ,90) other coins 
inscribed BAZIA that Baoireds may be merely the 
title of a religious or civic functionary, such as is 
found in the inscriptions of Olbia, etc. Judging from 
the rather unsatisfactory reproductions, I should say 
that the coins were not earlier than the second 
century B.c.—A. Degrand. ‘Monnaies inédites ou 
peu connues de la Moesie inférieure et de la Thrace.’ 
Coins in the National Library of Plovdio (Philip- 
popoli). Some would seem to be the identical 
specimens described in Pick’s Corpus (Nord- 
Griechenland), and it is a pity that references to it 
are not inserted.—R. Mowat. ‘Héracles chez les 
Pygmées.’ This subject (cf. Philostrat. Jmag. II. 
22) appears to be represented on a bronze coin of 
Domitian struck at Alexandria in Egypt.—S. 
Reinach. ‘ Le prix du blé dans l’édit de Dioclétien.’ 
The value of the denarius in the Edict was estimated 
by Mommsen at 10 centimes and by Waddington at 
6 centimes. These values are too high, and the 
denarius must be regarded as equivalent to 2} 
centimes. Reinach refers to the Elatea fragment of 
the Edict, which appears to give this last-named 
valuation, and also to the fragments found in 1899 
near Aegira in Achaia, from which we learn that the 
price of the modius castrensis of wheat was 100 
denarii, and of the same measure of barley 60 
denariii—F. Cumont. ‘Monnaie d’Aristobule.’ A 
bronze coin, found on the site of Nicopolis in 
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Armenia, of Aristobulus, King of Chalcis. On one 
side is the name of Nero. Another coin of this 
ruler was published by Babelon in Rev. Num. 1883, 
p. 145.—Review by H. de La Tour of Blanchet’s 
‘Les trésors de monnaies romaines et les invasions 
germaniques en Gaule,’ 1900. 


Numismatische Zeitschrift (Vienna, 1901). Vol. 
xxxii. for 1900. 
Bahrfeldt. ‘Nachtrige und Berichtungen zur 
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Miinzkunde der rémischen Republik.’ Pp. 1—116. 
—Voetter. ‘Die Miinzen des Kaiser Gallienus und 
seiner Familie.’—Markl.‘ Das Provinzialcourant unter 
Claudius II.’ Greek Imperial coins of Cyzicus, 
Prostanna, Sagalassus, Seleucia (Pisidia) and Selge.— 
Kubitschek. ‘ Ein Fund rémischer Antoniniane aus 
Serbien.’—Reviews by Kubitschek of Wroth’s Galatia, 
Macdonald’s Hunterian Collection and  Hill’s 
Lycaonia. 
Warwick Wrotu. 





SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Revue de Philologie. Vol. 25,1. Jan. 1901. 


Les Séleucides et le temple d Apollon Didyméen 
(third art.), B. Haussoullier. Several inscriptions 
translated and explained. Dum canis ferret carnem 
(Phaedr. i. 4, 2), J.L. Maintains that there is no 
example in classical Latin of dum with imperf. subj. 
=‘while.’ In the alleged exx. there is uncertainty 
either about the reading or the sense. After 
explaining Verg. Aen. x. 800, i. 5 and Georg. iv. 
457, the writer explains the sense in Phaedr. as canis 
natans per flumen dum ferret (=ut auferret) carnem, 
vidit etc. Quelques corrections au texte de Théognis, 
J. L. Le manuscrit de Cambridge du livre iv. de 
Nonius, W. M. Lindsay. Here is published a 
collation by the late J. H. Onions of this, which is 
one of the three MSS. of the fourth book of Nonius. 
O. has shown that the Nonius of Paris (P) is a copy 
of the Cambridge MS. Conjectures sur le texte du 
de Fato @’ Alexandre d Aphrodisias, G. Rodier. 


Rheinisches Museum fur Philologie. Vol. 
55,4. 1900. 

Zu Ciceros Ligariana, F. Schoell. Many false 
readings pointed out in the received text. Zu den 
griechischen Vereinsinschriften, E. Ziebarth. Col- 
lects here the inscrr. that have been made known 
since the publication of the writer’s Griechische 
Vereinwesen in 1896. Coniectanea, F. Vollmer. On 
Culex, Ciris, Copa and the Ovidian Halieutica. Zur 
Quellenkritik des Thukydides, H. Stein. I. The 
first Sicilian expedition. Thuc. has combined his 
personal knowledge and opinions of the political 
motives of Athens with his authorities only in a 
superficial manner. II. Hermokrates. His speech 
before the people at Gela is outside the history of the 
war and is in contradiction with certain dates. It 
seems to be derived from a biography of Hermocrates 
which appeared about the end of the war, and 
which Thuc. has also used in his three last books. 
Xenophon also used this source in the Hellenica and 
it was known to Plato who makes H. an interlocutor 
in the Timaeus and Critias (See Tim. 20 A). Zu 
Avienus, A. Breysig. On the old editions by Johann 
Cuspinian (Spiesshammer) 1508, Johann Camers 
1512, Antonius Modestus 1513 and Vadian 1515. 
Also some notes on Avienus. Ueber Isokrates XIII. 
9-13 and X. 8-13, F. Susemihl. Interpretation of 
these passages. The Sophist-speech of Alcidamas 
was published later than Plato’s Phaedrus and the 
Sophist-speech of Isocrates. Alcidamas, who was, 
like Isocrates, a pupil of Gorgias, was the attacking 
party. The composer of the Praise of Helen, attri- 
buted to Gorgias, was also a pupil of that sophist. 
Zu W., Reichels vorhellenischenyGotterkulten, H. von 
Fritze. Both the assertions of Reichel (1) that the 


Mycenean age knew no cult-images and (2) that there 
are none such in Homer, are contested on the grounds 
of antiquarian discoveries and of passages in Homer. 
In a note H.U. points out that a theory cannot be 
entirely rejected because of some faults in it, and 
that the cult of gods without images on the tops of 
mountains and in sacred groves reaches down into 
historical times. Elegie und Komoedie, F. Leo. A 
reply to Rothstein’s ‘ Nachtrigliches zu Properz’ 
which was itself a reply to Leo’s review of Rothstein’s 
commentary. Zur handschriftlichen Ueberlieferung 
des Laertius Diogenes, KE. Martini. A defence against 
Gercke. Zur handschriftlichen Ueberlieferung Herons 
von Alexandria, W. Schmidt. A defence against 
Heiberg. Zu Ciceroad Aitticum, I. 14, 3, C. F. W. 
Mueller. A defence of his own reading in this 
passage against Vahlen’s criticism. Hin plastisehes 
Portrdt des Agathokles, O. Rossbach. This bust in 
the Vatican Museum was once thought to be that of 
Augustus in later life. A passage of Aelian enables 
us to recognise the ornament on the hair as a myrtle- 
wreath which the tyrant probably wore as priest of 
the Agathodaemon. 


Vol. 56, 1. 1901. 

Italische Volksjustiz, H. Usener. Deals with 
Occentatio, Infamia, Flagitium, Convicium, Flagi- 
tatio (cf. Catull. 42), scenes of reviling as Plaut. 
Pseud. 357 sqq. Explanation of the Flagitatio by 
night from Cic. de domo § 14. Hin Phrynichoscitat, 
H. Diels. This is from the Homer scholia of 
Ammonios (Oxyrhynchos Pap. II.). Jahrhundert- 
feier in Rom und messianische Weissagungen, S. 
Sudhaus. According to Censorinus (17. 2) saeculum 
is spatiwm vitae humanae longissimum partu et 
morte definitum. There is therefore a secret connec- 
tion between a puer nascens and a newly-beginning 
saeculum, which the gods make known by portents. 
According to ancient belief the new time brings 
peace and new fortune. Varro wished to make 
B.C. 39 a secular year and maintained a saeculum of 
110 years. It was with reference to this year and 
the peace of Brundisium that Virgil composed the 
4th. Eclogue. Asinius Pollio could refer the birth of 
the child to his own son Asinius Gallus then lately 
born. The festival however was first celebrated on 
Oct 17, three months before the proper time (Jan. 
16), perhaps with reference to the Annus Confusionis. 
Gregors des Thaumaturgen Panegyricus auf Origenes, 
A. Brinkmann. Criticism and explanation. ABC- 
Denkmiler, A. Dieterich. Greek alphabets on 
vessels, potsherds and stones. Roman vessels with 
alphabet found in graves. Marble tables from 
Petronell and Verona. Greek, Latin and Oscan 
alphabets on walls. Collection of meaningless 
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words as magic formulae, oro:xerovv=‘ to bewitch.’ 
Vine Bestaetigung aus Oxyrhynchos,O. Hense. On 
the antispastic metre (Ox. Pap. II. ccxx.). Line 
Draesekesche Hypothese, P. Wendland. Directed 
against the hypothesis of D. that the information of 
Epiphanius about the Septuagint version of 
the Bible is derived from Justus of Tiberias, a con- 
temporary and opponent of Josephus, and that 
Augustin, De civ. dei xviii. 42 depends on Epi- 
phanius. Zur Lex Manciana, A. Schulten. An- 
inser. from Henschir Mettich in Tunis found in 1895 
(to be continued). Andocideum, L. Radermacher. 
On the speech fon the Mysteries. Zur Kritik der 
Briefe des Diogenes, J. F. Marcks. Philonides, H. 
Usener. Zu Cicero ad Atticum xiv. 10, 2, M. Ihm. 
Reads redeo ad Sebussos, Scaevas, Fangones (not 
Francones). Ehrendecret der Provinz Asia, C. Wachs- 
muth. Zur Metzer Alexander-Epitome, C. Wachs- 
muth. Zwei lateinische Epigramme, F. Buecheler. 
Cyriact Anconitani epistula inedita, H. E. Ziebarth. 


Neue Jahrbicher fur das Klassische Alter- 
tum, etc. Vol. 5, 10. 1900. 

Die Steinschneidekunst im Altertum, H. Bulle. 
Next to the Chaldeans, whose seal-cylinders go 
back to B.c. 5000, the Babylonians and Assyrians, 
Hittites and Syrians, also the Persians, practised the 
art of stone cutting. A free artistic life, originally 
independent, begins with the Mycenaean culture, 
which owes its technique to the East. About 
B.C. 600 the Ionians took the artistic lead. Finger- 
rings of metal, usually gold, with large oval ornamental 
shields are peculiar to this archaic art, but are cnly 
found in Etruscan graves, then cut stones in the 
form of a searabaeus, or of scarabaeoid form. Gods, 
daemons, animals, seldom heroes, are depicted, all 
in the clear, strong style of archaic sculpture. The 
flourishing period of the 5th. and 4th. centuries 
gradually adopts the custom of placing stones in 
solid finger-rings, yet the seal-image is generally 
engraved in the metal of the ring itself. In the 
Hellenistic period a portrait is usually found on 
seal-stones. Zwei und sechzig Jahre byzantinischer 
Geschichte, H. Graeven. The years 963-1025 are 
discussed with reference to Schlumberger’s L’ Epopée 
byzantine a la fin du dixiéme siécle. O. Weissen- 
fels objects to Cicero’s Letters as subjects for reading 
in schools on the ground of the difficulty of 
interpretation and the absence of interest for 
youth, 


Mnemosyne. Vol. 29, 1. 1901. 

Observationes criticae ad Lucianum, S. A. Naber. 
De Eugammonis Cyrenaei Telegonia, J. Viirtheim. 
Maintains that the argument of the Telegonia was 
very ancient and did not arise from a misunder- 
standing of the words é& aAds (A 134), but that the 
interpretation ¢ mari was afterwards given to these 
words in order to connect the Telegonia with the 
Odyssey. At the same time perhaps the word répvn 
was introduced for some other word. De Lucilii 
Satirarum libro primo, J. J. Hartmann. Explains 
the point of the satire to be that Lupus escapes 
punishment both on earth and in heaven, ‘ea opti- 
metium est potentia!’ Ovidius Metam. V. 85 sqy. 
For Polydaemona reads Polydegmona, cf. ib. 242. 
Thucydidea, J. C. Vollgraf. Notes on Book III. 
with reference to Hude’s text. Ad Aeschylum. De 
J. H. Schmidtii in artem metricam meritis, C. 
Loeschhorn. Chiefly on Agam. 975-1034, 1407- 
1411, 1426-1430, 1448-1576. Ad Charitonem, S. A. 
Naber. On a fragment of Chariton discovered in 
Egypt and published by Wilcken (codex Thebanus). 
Though: much older than the Florentine codex it is 
also much inferior to it. Ad Horatii Carm, iv. 7. 
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21, J. J. Hartman. Proposes Cum semel occideris 
et de te splendide Minos Fecerit arbitria, Non, Tor- 
quate, ete. Ad Plutarchi Thes. 12,J3.J. H. For 
@s Taira Téuvwy reads ws tavtn Tenor. Studia 
Lnucretiana, J. Woltjer. On IIT. 580-614. Alsoadisser- 
tation on the meaning of etenim. Denies that after 
Plautus and Terence enim ever has a ‘vim affir- 
mandi’ but always gives a reason, even in Vergil 
Georg. II. 509, Aen. VIII. 84, X. 874. ete. 


Part 2. 1901. 

Homerica, J. van Leeuwen, jun. While agreeing 
with Muellenhoff and Cauer that the story of the 
wooden horse is absurd, the writer disagrees from the 
explanation of it given by the former. It is main- 
tained that the wooden horse was originally the ship 
which brought the host of the enemy. 4d Chari- 
tonem, S. A. Naber. On a fragment recently pub- 
lished by Messrs. Grenfell, Hunt and Hogarth in 
their Fayd@m Towns and their Papyri. De versu 
quodam Furii Bibaculi, J. J. Hartman. In the line 
quoted by Suetonius (de V. I. p. 107 R) literarum 
oblivio as applied to Orbilius means an ill-tempered, 
tiresome pedagogue. Ad Plutarchum, J. nH. 
In Solon 14 read ws 7d Yoov wéAeuov roiei Kal Tois 
KTnuaTikois Epeokov Ka) Tois axthuoot. De tribus 
locis interpolatis in Evangelio secundum Marcum, 
J. C. Vollgraff. In ii, 10 Aéye: 7G mapadutixg 
should be omitted, in i. 27 8:3ax xkawh and in vii. 
19 xabapl(wy mdvra ta Bpwyara. Several other 
similar interpolations conjectured in N.T. Ad Plu- 
tarchum, J. J. H. In Numa 9 for trav dvvaray read 
tev aduvdtwv. In ib. 20 read Sorte kal ras rointixas 
brepBodas évdeiv mpds thy réTe KaTdoracw AEeyovcas 
(for Aéyouc:). Observationes criticae ad Lucianum, 
S. A. Naber. Ad Plutarchum, J. J. H. In Publ. 12 
for év r@ perpip read év tG wh petpiy. De Orphei 
patria, J. Virtheim. Against Weber’s theory (put 
forward in his pregram de Orphei origine thracia 
(1899) and adopted by Christ) that in the time of 
Plato Orpheus was not considered to be a Thracian. 
Quo discrimine dei et homines inter se dignoscantur, 
J. van der Vliet. On de Jong’s de Apuleio Isia- 
corum mysteriorum teste and a passage of Heliodorus 
there quoted. Varia, H. van Herwerden. On 
passages from Aeschylus, Sophocles, Pindar, Aristo- 
phanes and Hesychius’ Lexicon. Ad Catulli Carm. 
64, 178, J. Woltjer. ving ar Dictaeosne petam 
montes ? the word Cydoneos having been written in 
the margin, supplanted the original, and finally 
became Fdoneos. 


Wochenschrift fir Klassische Philologie. 
1901. 

2 Jan. B. Niese, Kvritik der beiden Makkabder- 
biicher (H. Willrich) I. R. Hecht, Zur Wahrung 
des kulturgeschichtlichen Kolorits im griechischen 
Drama \1. Sophokles (F. Cauer), favourable. A. 
Zimmermann, Kritische Nachlese zu den Posthomerica 
des Quintus Smyrnaeus (R. Peppmiiller), very 
favourable. Tacitus, De vita et moribus Julii Agri- 
colae, by A. Gudeman (T. Opitz). ‘ Very full and 
satisfactory.’ J. B. Keune, Metz in rémischer Zeit 
(C. Koenen), favourable. 

9Jan. Thucydidis historiae, rec. H. S. Jones. |. 
(S. Widmann), favourable. B. Niese, Krittk der 
beiden Makkabéerbiicher (H. Willrich) II. favourable 
on the whole. G. Némethy, Jn Ciceronis de finibus 
I, 7, 23 (Hoyer), favourable. Ciceros erste und zweite 
Philippische Rede, herausg. von A. Koch und A. 
Eberhard. 8. A. (W. Hirschfelder), very favour- 
able. 

16 Jan. G. Lang, Von Rom nach Sardes. 2. A. 
(K.). ‘The work of a traveller filled with classical 
ideals.’ K. Hachtmann, Pergamon, eine Pflanzstatte 
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hellenischer Kunst (K.) ‘ Warmly to be recommended.’ 
A. Fairbanks, A study of the Greek Pacan (J. Sitzler), 
favourable. 

23 Jan. R. Pohlmann, Geschichte des antiken 
Kommunismus und Socialismus. II. (A. Doring). 
‘Interesting.’ E. Rohde, Der griechische Roman und 
seine Vorldufer. 2. A. (u). ‘A pity the author did 
not live to bring out the second edition of this 
masterpiece.’ F. Fischer, U/ber technische Metaphern 
im Griechischen (H. Bliimner). ‘Shows industry 
and intelligence.’ E. Lattes, Primi appunti sulla 
grande iscrizione etrusca a S. Maria di Capua and 
I fascicoli VI, VII e VIII del nuovo Corpus inscrip- 
tionum Etruscarum (F. Skutsch), unfavourable. L. 
Bloch, Die sténdischen und socialen Kampfe in der 
_ Republik (A. Hock), favourable on the 
whole. 

30 Jan. F. H. M. Blaydes, Adversaria critica in 
Euripidem (K. Busche), unfavourable. A. Mau, 
Pompeii in Leben und Kunst (H. Belling). ‘ His 
name is for ever associated with Pompeii.’ C. Lind- 
skog, De correcturis secundae manus in codice vetere 
Plautino (O. Plasberg). ‘A laborious work.’ 

6 Feb. R. Delbriick, Betitrage zur Kenntnis der 
Lintenperspektive in der griechischen Kunst (P. Weiz- 
sicker), very favourable. Griechenland und Klein- 
asien (Meyers Reisebiicher) 5. A. (G. Lang). J. 
Lunak, De paricidit (sic) vocis origine (M. Stowasser), 
unfavourable. A. Baumgartner, Geschichte der Welt- 
litteratur, IV. Die lateinische und griechische Litter- 
atur der christlichen Volker (A. F.), very favour- 
able. 

13 Feb. H. Winckler, Geschichte Israels. II. (V. 
PraSek). ‘A masterpiece of criticism.’ O. Schrader, 
Reallexikon dei: indogermanischen Altertumskunde 
I. (O. Weise). ‘Shows sound judgment and great 
learning and knowledge of the literature on the 
subject.’ H. Luckenbach, <Abdildungen zur alten 
Geschichte. 3. A. (P. W.), favourable. AeArioy rijs 
“OOpros, tedxos tplrov (O. Kern.). J. Tolkiehn, 
Homer und die rémische Poesie (F. Harder), fayour- 
able. L. Homo, Lexique de topographie Romaine (H. 
Belling), very favourable. 

20 Feb. B. Niese, Die Welt des Hellenismus (A. 
Hock). ‘Is quite at home in his subject.’ The 
Annual of the British School at Athens, V, (Th. 
Schreiber). The results of excavations in Melos and 
at Naucratis. E. Gollob, Hin wiedergefundener 
Diophantuscodex (V. Hahn). Epitome rer. gest. 
Alexandri Magni, e cod. Mettensi ed. O. Wagner 
(A. Ausfeld), favourable. Die rémischen Inschriften 
und Bildwerke Wiirttembergs, herausg. von F. Haug 
und G. Sixt (W. Nestle), very favourable. F. 
Harrison, Byzantine history in the early middle ages 
(F. Hirsch), favourable. 

27 Feb. W. H. Roscher, Ephialtes (R. Wiinsch). 
‘A rich mdpepyov on the theme Pan, which latter 
will soon appear in the Lexicon of Mythology.’ G. 
Werkhaupt, Worterverzeichnis zu Homers Odyssee. 
‘A comprehensive and practical help.’ Vergitlio, 
L’ Eneide, comment. da R. Sabbadini. Libri I-III, 
3. ed. (O. Giithling). ‘Contains too much that is 
superfluous.’ Gius. Salvioli, Sudla distribuzione della 
proprieta fondiaria in Italia al tempo dell’ impero 
Romano (B. Kiibler), favourable on the whole. 

6 Mar. U. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Reden 
und Vortrdge (O. Weissenfels). The dissertations 
are on Zeus of Olympia, The lock of Berenice, Con- 
tents of Egyptian graves, and the sources of the 
Clitumnus. P. Nilsson, Studia de Dionysiis atticis 
(H. Steuding), very favourable. S. Witkowski, De 
pace quae dicitur Cimonica (A. Hick), favourable. 
O. Wulff, Alexander mit‘der Lanze (B. Sauer). ‘A 
useful dissertation.’ W. Osiander, Der Hannibalweg 
(R. Oehler). ‘The champion of the M. Cenis route. 
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Makes a good impression on the unprejudiced 
reader.’ 

13 Mar. P. Kretschmer, Die Entstehung der 
Koine (K. Dieterich), favourable. Pollucts Onom- 
asticon, ed. E. Bethe. I. (E. Althaus), very favour- 
able. Horatius, Oden und Epoden, erkl. von L. 
Miiller I. Text, II]. Kommentar (W. Hirschfelder). 
‘Has passed over no difficulty.’ P. Thomas, Remar- 
ques critiques sur les oeuvres philosophiques d’ Apulée, 
4. Série (C. W.), favourable. Archiv fiir Steno- 
graphie, Monatsblatt fiir die wissenschaftliche Pflege 
der alten Tachygraphie, herausg. von C. Dewischeit 
(H. D.). ‘ Very welcome.’ 

20 Mar. Platonis opera, rec. J. Burnet I. (A. v. 
Bamberg). ‘Deserves every consideration.’ K. 
Koch, Quae fuerit ante Socratem vocabuli aperh 
notio (A. Doring), unfavourable. W. Vollbrecht, 
Das Sékularfest des Augustus (W. Hirschfelder), 
favourable. 

27 Mar. H. de la Ville de Mirmont, Etude 

bibliographique et littéraire sur le poete Laevius 
(J. Tollkiehn), Attempts to prove too much. Kalb, 
De duodeseptuagesimo carmine Catulli (P. Schulze), 
favourable. Prosopographia Imperii Romani III. 
ed. P. de Rohden et H. Dessau (J. Asbach), very 
favourable. W. Liibke, Die Kunst des Mittel- 
alters, neu bearb. von M. Semrau (v. Schulze). 
‘The best introduction to the art of the middle 
ages. 
"3 April. Zhe Amherst Papyri, by B. P. Grenfell 
and A. S. Hunt, L., Faydm towns and their papyri, 
by B. P. Grenfell, A. S. Hunt, D. G. Hogarth with 
a ch. by J. G. Milne (Egypt Exploration Fund) 
(G. Wessely). H. Zimmern, Biblische und babylon- 
ische Urgeschichte (v. PraSek). ‘ Learned and inter- 
esting.’ E. Siecke, Mythologische Briefe. I. Grund- 
siitze der Sagenforschung. II. Uhlands Behandlung 
der Thor-Sagen (H. Steuding), unfavourable.  C. 
Bicknell, Osservazioni ulterior sulle incisioni rupestri 
in Val Fontanalba, favourable. H. Swoboda, Griech- 
ische Geschichte. 2. A. (Schneider), ‘ An excellent 
little book.’ Zivi a. u. ec. libri, ree. G. Weissenborn. 
Ed. II. quam cur. M. Miiller. II. 1 (lib. vii-x) 
(W. Heraeus), favourable. Tacitus Annalen, von 
A. Draeger, II. 1 (b. xi-xiii) 2 (b. xiv—xvi). 4. A. 
von F. Becher (Th. Opitz). ‘Too many conjec- 
tures.’ 

10 April. M. Bréal, Semantics, Studies in the 
science of meaning, transl. by H. Cust (O. Weise), 
favourable on the whole. J. Schreiner, Homers 
Odyssee—ein mysteriéses Epos (H. Draheim). ‘Is it 
meant in earnest or in joke?’ Thukydides, erkl. 
von J. Classen. 4. Band (4 Buch) 3. A. von J. 
Steup (Widmann), favourable. H. Jackson, On 
some passages in the VII. book of the Eudemian 
ethics, attributed to Aristotle (Goebel), favourable. 
Bion von Smyrna, Adonis deutsch und griechisch 
von U, v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (C. Haeberlin). 
‘Essentially aids the study of the text.’ S. Wit- 
kowski, De patria Phylarchi. ‘Well worth con- 
sideration.’ Seeliger, Bruchstiicke eines Reisefiihrers 
durch Griechenland um 100 v. Chr., favourable. 
Favonii Eulogii disputatio de Somnio Scipionis, ed. 
A. Holder (C. Fries), favourable. 


Archiv fur lateinische Lexikographie und 
Grammatik. Vol. xii, 1. 1900. 

Der Papst Gelasius als Latinist, E. Wolffin. G. 
was well read in classical literature, though not a 
purist. He has taken many words from the language 
of the church and of the law, also uses many archaic 
words, as primitus. He uses qguisque only with the 
positive and the plural. Fortasse, fortassis, and for- 
sitan are used without distinction, also absqgue and 
sine. For pope he uses praesul by preference, complex 
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for consors, and sequax for sectator. Alliteration is 
much used. The phrase quod absit is very common. 
Die Vorrede des latein. Dioskorides, H. Stadler. A 
critical edition founded on new MSS. material. Ru- 
tilus, E. Wolfflin. = ‘pure blond.’ Calpurn. Flace. 
(decl. 2) uses it of the complexion of the Germans. 
Maniculus, E. Wolfflin. In Seneca (Dial. 7, 25, 2) 
in maniculo = in manipulo is found in the best MS. 
(cod. Ambros.), and should be restored to the text. 
Epistola Pseudohippocratis, H. Stadler. The text of 
the letter of Hippocrates to King Antiochus from 
Cod. Parisin. Latin. 6837 which differs much from 
the received text. Zur Psychologie der Volker des 
Altertums, E. Wolfflin. The favourite habit with 
late-Latin authors of giving to nations epithets that 
describe their national characters goes back to Ptole- 
maeus (Serv. on Verg. Aen. vi. 724). Signum, 
Glocke, E. Wolfflin. The rom. sen, sein (tocsin) is 
from signum not from sanctum. Beitrdge zu den 
Tironischen Noten, W. Heraeus. Tutarchus, W. He- 
raeus. In Hygin. fab. 14 tutarchi should not be 
altered to toccharchi (rolxapxo:). Perhaps it is from 
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tutarit and arca. Angulus, A. Klotz. The etymo- 
logical explanation starts from the meaning uuxés. 
Lexikalische Bemerkungen zu Apuleius, F. Leo. Die 
archaische Inschrift vom Forum Romanum, W. Otto. 
No certain result can be obtained. Die Nachahmung 
in der latein. Prosa, E. Wolfflin. Controverts the 
assertion of Leo that in the Agricola Tacitus has 
imitated Sallust and in the Germania Seneca. Vi- 
catim, Condecibilis, E. Wolfflin. The passage in 
Placidus quoted Arch. xi. 356 should read vicatim] 
per vicos. vicissim] per vices aut per singulos. Conde- 
cibilis is found in Greg. Tur. p. 231, 19 Kr. Proven- 
tare, E. WoOlfflin. Is to be read from Naevius in Cie. 
Cat. 20. Zum Thesaurus Glossarum, A. Sonny. 
Campania, die Ebene, B. Dombart. In Plin. n. h, 
18, 360 we should read in campaniis from campania 
= regio campestris. Simo = delphinus, W. Heraeus. 
Thyrsa, neuter pl., A. Klotz. This occurs Stat. Ach. 
i. 950 [but 2] Gottweiger Italafragmente, E. Wolfflin. 
Zur latein. Wortbildwng, A. Zimmermann. Concresco 
= youthful companion, obuleus = shepherd. Materi 
mater(e), E. Lattes. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Texte, traduction et 


Aeschylus. 1’ Agamemnon. 
8vo. vii, 219 pp. 


commentaire par P. Regnaud. 
Paris, Fontemoing. 6 fr. 

——tEumenides. Introduction, text and notes by 
T. R. Mills. Crown 8vo. 94pp. (Univ. Tutorial 
Series). Clive. 3s. 6d. 

Aristophanes. 11 Pluto tradotto in versi italiani da 
Aug. Franchetti, con introduzione di Dom. 
Comparetti. 16mo. xxxiv, 104 pp. Citta di 
Castello, Lapi. 3 lire. 

Bennett (C. E.) and G. P. Bristol. Teaching of 
Latin and Greek in the secondary school. 12mo. 
xvi, 336 pp. (American Teachers’ Series, edited 
by J. E. Russell. No.1). New York. $1 50. 

Bernowilli (J. J.) | Griechische Ikonographie mit 
Ausschluss Alexanders und der Diadochen. Vol. 
I. Die Bildnisse beriihmter Griechen von der 
Vorzeit bis an das Ende des v. Jahrhunderts vor 
Chr. Royal 8vo. xix, 215 pp., 37 engravings, 26 
plates. Miinchen, Bruckmann. 16 M. 

Caesar. Opera. Edited by R. L. A. Du Pontet. 
(Oxford Classics). Crown 8vo. Frowde. 7s. 
Cicero, Orations. Edited by A. C. Clark. (Oxford 

Classics). Crown 8vo. Frowde. 3s. 

Pro Sexto Roscio, translated, with notes, intro- 
duction and an analysis by J. B. Baker. Crown 8vo. 
76 pp. Simpkin. 1s. 6d. 

—— Philippic II. Introduction, text and notes, by 
A. H. Alleroft. Crown 8vo, 130 pp. (Univ. 
Tutorial Series). Clive. 3s. 6d. 

—— Philippic 11. Vocabulary and Test-papers. 
Crown 8vo. 24 pp. (Univ. Tutorial Series). 
Clive. 1s. 

Colluthos. Ludwich (Art.) 
zu Kolluthos. Kritische Miscellen 
4to. 20 pp. Konigsberg. 50 Pf. 

Croiset (M.) Histoire de la littérature grecque. Vol. 
IlI. Période attique. 2de édition, revue et 
augmentée. 8vo. vi, 687 pp. Paris, Fonte- 
moing. 

(A. and M.) 

ture grecque. 

temoing. 





Besserungsvorschlage 
xxi-xxiv. 


Manuel d'histoire de la littéra- 
12mo. iv, 848 pp. Paris, Fon- 





Demetrii Cydonii. De contemnenda morte oratio, 
ed. H. Deckelmann. 12mo. xii, 47 pp. Leipzig, 
Teubner. 1 M. 

Demosthenes. On the Crown. Edited with notes, 
historical sketch and essays by W. Watson Good- 
win. 8vo. 380 pp. Clay. 12s. 6d. 

Detlefsen (D.) Die Beschreibung Italiens in der 
Naturalis Historia des Plinius und ihre Quellen. 
8vo. 62 pp. (Aus ‘ Quellen und Forschungen zur 
alten Geschichte und Geographie,’ herausgegeben 
von W. Sieglin.) Leipzig, Avenarius. 1 M. 60. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus. Three literary letters 
(ad Ammaeum 1, 2, ad Pompeium). Greek text 
with English translation, notes, glossary, biblio- 
graphy and an essay by W. Rhys Roberts. 8vo. 
232 pp. Clay. 9s. 


Euripides. Fabulae ed. R. Prinz et N. Weckiein. 
Vol. III. Pars 4. Phoenissae, ed. N. Wecklein. 
8vo. 107 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 2 M. 80. 


Alcestis and Electra: literally translated with 
notes by Th. A. Buckley, and an introduction by 
E. Brooks, junr. 16mo. 84 pp. Philadelphia. 
50 cents. 

Gomperz (Th.) Greek thinkers: a history of ancient 
philosophy. In 3 vols. Vol. I. translated by 
Laurie Magnus. Authorised edition. 8vo. xv, 
610 pp. New York, Scribner. $4. 

Herodotus. BookIV. Chapters 1-144. 
by W. J. Woodhouse. Crown 8vo. 55 pp. (Uni- 
versity Tutorial Series). Clive. 1s. 6d. 

Horace. Opera, edited by E. C. Wickham. 
Classics), Crown 8vo. Frowde. 2s. 6d. 

— Oden des Horaz, in Reimstrophen verdeutscht 
und zu einem Lebensbilde des Dichters geordnet 
von K. Staedler. 8vo. xxxvi, 126 pp. Berlin, 
Reimer. 2 M. 

Journal of Philology. Vol. 27. 
10s. 6d. 

Juvenal. Ellis (R.) New fragments of Juvenal. A 
lecture. 8vo. Frowde. 1s. 

Koch (Konr.) Quae fuit ante Socratem vocabuli 
&peth notio. 8vo. iii, 65 pp. Jena. 1 M. 20. 

Livy. Book 22. Close translation by W. H. 





Translated 


(Oxford 


8vo. Macmillan. 











THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


Balgarnie and F. G. Plaistowe. Crown 8vo. 78 pp. 
(Univ. Tutorial Series). Clive. 1s. 6d. 

Lysias. Orationes, rec. Th. Thalheim. Editio 
maior. 12mo. 1, 400 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 
3 M. 

— Le orazioni contro Eratosteno e contro Nicomacho 
annotate da T. Bassi. 16mo. 112 pp. Torino, 
Paravia. 1 lira 50. 

Pernard (L.) Le Droit romain et le Droit grec dans 
le théatre de Plaute et de Terence. 8vo. 234 pp. 

yon. 

Peter (Herm.) Der Brief in der rémischen Litteratur. 
Litterargeschichtliche Untersuchungen. Royal 
8vo. 259 (Aus ‘Abhandlungen der k. 
saichsischen Gesellschaft der;Wissenschaften. Phi- 


casted Leipzig. Teubner. 
6 


Plato. The Gorgias, literally translated with notes 
by H. Cary, with an introduction by E. Brooks, 
junr. 16mo. 117 pp. Philadelphia. 50 cents. 

—— Procli Diadochi in Platonis rempublicam com- 
mentarii. Ed. Guil. Kroll. Vol. II. Svo. ix, 
476 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 8 M. 

—— Renault (M.) Platon. Crown 8vo. 
Paris, Delaplane. 


119 pp. 
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Plautus. The Captivi and Mostellaria, literally 
translated with notes by H. T. Riley, with an 
introduction by E. Brooks, junr. 16mo. 124 pp. 
Philadelphia. 50 cents. 

Pliny. See Detlefsen (D.) 

Seneca (Lucius Annaeus). The Medea of Seneca, 
with introduction and notes by H. M. Kingery. 
Revised edition. 8vo. 71 pp. Crawfordsville. 
25 cents. 

Sophocles. Antigone, con note di P. Cesareo. 
XXvilil, 197 pp. Torino, Loescher. 3 lire. 

—— Oedipus tyrannus, Edited by M. L. Earle. 
12mo. III, 330 pp. New York, American Book 
Co. $1 25. 

Steading (H.) Greek and Roman Mythology and 
Heroic Legend. 12mo. 142 pp. (Temple Cyclo- 
paedic Primers.) Dent. 1s. 

Theocritus. Idylls, translated into English verse 
by J. H. Hallard. 4to. Rivingtons. 5s. 

Valaori (J.) Der delphische Dialekt. S8vo. x, 
83 pp. Gottingen, Vandenhoeck. 2 M. 60. 

Vergil. Pascal (C.) Commentationes vergilianae. 
8vo. 162 pp. Panormi. 3 lire. 

Whittaker (T.) Neo-Platonists: a Study in the 
History of Hellenism. 8vo. Clays. 7s. 6d. 


8vo. 














